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FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Southeast  Asia,  particularly  the  ASEAN,  is  always  of  special  interest  to 
us.  In  this  issue  we  have  an  article  by  J.  Stephen  Hoadley  of  Auckland 
University,  New  Zealand,  on  "New  Zealand  and  ASEAN".  He  discusses 
the  relationship  between  New  Zealand  and  Southeast  Asia  particularly  the 
ASEAN  member  countries,  and  how  to  provoke  closer  relations  in  the  future. 

Ali  Moertopo's  article,  "The  Indian  Ocean:  Strategic  and  Security 
Problems",  discusses  the  strategic  interest  of  the  countries  around  the  ocean 
in  the  light  of  the  deployment  of  the  Sovyet  Naval  Task  Force  in  the  area;  the 
American  defeat  in  Vietnam;  a  change  in  the  strategic  map  of  the  US  in  Asia, 
which  necessitates  a  reassessment  of  the  strategic  balance  in  the  region. 

Panglaykim's  article  deals  with  the  "North-South  Production/Trade 
Patterns".  He  examines  the  relationship  between  production  and  trade 
pattern  that  contributes  to  dependency  as  well  as  interdependence  of  the 
developing  vis-d-vts  the  developed  countries.  In  the  future  the  developed 
countries  will  have  to  face  problems  arising  from  growth  and  changes  in  their 
pattern  of  consumption,  production,  marketing,  trade,  financing  etc.  which 
will  force  the  disappearance  of  the  old  economic  order  and  the  emergence  of  a 
new  international  economic  order  that  can  accomodate  the  aspirations  of  the 
world. 

Donald  McTaggart  writes  on  the  "Aspects  of  the  Tourist  Industry  in 
Indonesia".  He  is  critical  of  a  particular  type  of  tourist  industry  that  is  being 
developed  in  Indonesia  at  present.  He  argues  that  other  forms  of  tourism 
such  as  domestic  and  low-cost  international  tourism  should  also  be  promoted 
in  addition  to  the  high-cost  type  that  is  currently  developed  in  Indonesia. 

Ziad  Salim's  article  on  "The  Trend  towards  Indo-Saxonization"  mil  be 
of  particular  interest  to  social  scientists,  particularly  linguists,  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  the  Indonesian  language. 

Sartono  Kartodirdjo's  article  has  been  published  elsewhere,  but  in  view 
of  his  perceptiveness  regarding  the  problem  of  "Peasant  Mobilization  and 
Political  Development  in  Indonesia",  it  is  presented  again  in  this  issue  to  get 
it  across  to  a  wider  audience. 


NEW  ZEALAND  AND  ASEAN 

J.  Stephen  HOADLEY 


New  Zealand's  policy  towards  ASEAN  is  derived  from  her 
broader  policy  towards  Southeast  Asia  as  it  has  evolved  during  the 
past  half-century  in  the  context  of  foreign  involvement  in  the 
region.  This  policy  is  seen  most  clearly  in  terms  of  successive  and 
now  complementary  policy  concerns,  including  those  which  might 
broadly  be  labelled  security,  aid,  diplomacy,  trade,  and  cultural 
exchange. 

These  five  policy  dimensions  are  embedded  in  a  long-standing 
New  Zealand  conviction  that  regional  cooperadon  in  Southeast 
Asia  -  and  indeed  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  the 
Soudi  Pacific  -  is  beneficent.  The  conviction  has  the  status  of  a  first 
principle  of  foreign  policy  and  has  been  a  staple  of  official  rhetoric 
for  a  succession  of  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  since  World  War  II. 
However,  die  concept  of  regional  cooperation  remains  vaguely 
defined  and  its  implications  unexamined  except  by  a  few  specialists 
...  a  situation  not  unique  to  New  Zealand,  one  should  add.  More- 
over, regional  cooperation  is  treated  with  scepticism  by  diose  who 
cling  to  the  ideal  of  global  governance  for  world  peace  on  the  one 
hand  and  those  engaged  in  day-to-day  bilateral  policy  administra- 
tion or  commerce  on  the  other. 

The  following  paragraphs  review  New  Zealand's  defence,  aid, 
diplomatic,  trade,  and  cultural  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
evaluate  each  in  turn  for  its  contribution  to  regional  cooperation 
Then  New  Zealand's  official  reactions  to  the  formation  of  ASEAN 
and  the  1971  Kuala  Lumpur  Declaration  are  recorded,  and  New 
Zealand's  first  concrete  policy  initiative  towards  ASEAN  -  a  pen- 
tagonal technical  cooperation  scheme  -  is  described  The 
succeeding  text  highlights  several  dilemmas  which  New  Zealand 
policy-makers  must  resolve  before  a  more  unequivocal  commit- 
ment to  ASEAN  can  be  made.  Finally,  proposals  are  ofi^ered  to  en- 
sure that  New  Zealand  -  ASEAN  relations  will  be  better  ap- 
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preciated  in  all  their  implications  by  political  policy-makers,  in- 
terest groups,  and  publics  in  the  coming  decade  so  that  the  rela- 
tionship may  be  fairly  judged  on  its  real,  rather  than  rhetorical, 
merits. 


NEW  ZEALAND  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA:  THE  BEGINNINGS 

It  is  tempting  but  misleading  to  date  New  Zealand's  interest  in 
Southeast  Asian  regional  cooperation  from  1921.  In  that  year  a 
separate  New  Zealand  division  of  the  Royal  Navy  was  established 
and  its  commander  invited  to  take  part  in  a  Pacific  and  Indian 
Ocean  coordinating  conference  of  Imperial  naval  commanders  in 
Penang.  The  conference  recommended  construction  of  a  head- 
quarters, communications,  and  intelligence  gathering  facility  in 
Singapore.  A  short  time  later  the  British  Cabinet  decided  to  build 
the  Singapore  naval  dockyard  in  audition.  New  Zealand  sup- 
ported thie  project  enthusiastically  and  contributed  £  1.1  million 
towards  its  cost  during  the  years  1923-35,  a  substantial  burden  for 
a  small  and  distant  dominion.  However,  this  gesture  is  more  ac- 
curately characterized  by  historians  as  an  aspect  of  "Imperial 
Defence"  than  of  regional  cooperation.'  Its  objects  were  to  bolster 
Britain's  security  within  her  colonies  and  to  stiffen  the  Mother 
Country's  resolve  to  block  an  anticipated  Japanese  advance  south 
towards  the  antipodes. 

The  election  of  the  first  Labour  government  in  1935  modified 
New  Zealand's  security  policy  emphasis  in  the  direction  of  uni- 
versal collective  security  arrangements  as  expressed  in  her  support 
of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant.  The  emotional  commitment  to 
collective  security  on  a  world  rather  than  regional  basis  persisted 
among  Labour  Party  leaders  for  another  decade  in  spite  of  the  pat- 
ent failure  of  the  League  to  stop  the  Italians  in  Abysinnia,  the 
Nazis  in  Europe,  or  the  Japanese  in  Asia.  As  late  as  1944  the  prime 
minister  Mr.  Peter  Eraser  argued  at  a  Commonwealth  prime 
ministers'  conference  for  a  world  peace  keeping  arrangement.  As 


1  See  the  interpretation  of  Canterbury  University  historian  W.  David  Mclntyrc  in  "Re- 
gional Collective  Security:  The  Motives  of  New  Zealand  and  Malaysia,"  in  Ken  Keith, 
ed..  Defence  Perspectives  (Wellington:  Price  Milburn  for  the  N.Z.  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Aflairs,  1972).  Another  useful  survey  is  Bruce  Brown,  New  Zealand  Foreign  Policy 
in  Retrospect  (Wellington:  N.Z.  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1970). 
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he  later  asserted  in  the  New  Zealand  Parliament,  "I  strongly  sup- 
ported the  necessity  for  a  world  scheme  rather  than  a  regional 
scheme.  Peace  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  world  organisation,  on 
the  basis  of  world  security.  The  idea  of  regional  security  is  a 
mirage.  ^ 

Nevertheless  events  would  force  a  change  of  view  more  favour- 
able to  regional  security.  Even  as  Mr.  Eraser  spoke  he  was  doubt- 
less aware  that  his  government  had  only  a  few  months  earlier 
entered  into  a  prototype  regional  security  consultative  agreement 
with  Australia.  The  thirteenth  paragraph  of  the  agreement  stated : 

The  two  Governments  agree  that,  within  the  framework  of  a  general 
system  of  world  security,  a  regional  zone  of  defence  comprising  the  South 
West  and  South  Pacific  areas  shall  be  established  . .  .  stretching  through  the 
arc  of  islands  north  and  north-east  of  Australia,  to  Western  Samoa  and  the 
Cook  Islands.' 

The  Canberra  Pact,  as  it  came  to  be  known,  set  a  precedent  not 
only  for  New  Zealand  initiatives  outside  the  Imperial  relationship, 
which  had  received  a  shock  from  Britain's  failure  to  hold  Singa- 
pore in  1942,  but  also  for  an  expression  of  interest  in  the  regional 
affairs  of  Southeast  Asia  ("the  arc  of  islands  north  ...  of  Austral- 
ia"). Granted  that  the  Canberra  Pact  was  cast  "within  the  frame- 
work of  a  general  system  of  world  security,"  its  effect  was  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  specifically  regional  conception  of  security 
that  found  its  expression  later  in  ANZAM,  ANZUS,  SEATO,  and 
AMDA  during  the  ensuing  decade.  (See  Table  1)  Further,  in  its 
specific  referance  to  the  "Welfare  and  advancement  of  native 
peoples"  the  Pact  foreshadowed  New  Zealand's  post-War  role  as  a 
donor  of  humanitarian  and  technical  aid  and  a  supporter  of  order- 
ly self-government  of  peoples  previously  under  colonial  rule 
throughout  the  Pacific  and  Asia, 

NEW  ZEALAND'S  SECURITY  CONCERNS 

But  as  before  World  War  II,  New  Zealand's  immediate  post- 


2  New  Zealand  Parliamenlary  Debates  (hereafter  cited  as  NZPD),  Vol.  265,  p.  180.  Mr.  Eraser 
made  the  statement  on  7  August  1944. 

3  The  text  of  the  Canberra  Pact  appears  in  New  Zealand  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  New 
Zealand  Foreign  Policy  Statements  and  Documents  J94J-I957  {Wellington:  The  Government 
Printer,  1972),  pp.  48-54. 
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TABLE  1 


NEW  ZEALAND'S  REGIONAL  CONNEXIONS 


Year  of 
Inauguration 


Abbreviation 


Full  Tide  and  comments 


1944 
1947 


1948 
1950 

1931 

1954 
1954 
1957 

1965 
1965 

1966 


1966 
1966 

1971 


Canberra  Pact 
ECAFE(ESCAP 

since  1975) 
ANZAM 
Colombo  Plan 

ANZUS 

Manila  Pact 

SEATO 

AMDA 

NAFTA 
SEAMEO 

MEDSEA 


ADB 
ASPAC 

ANZUK 


Australia-New  Zealand  Agreement 
U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East  (now  Economic  and  Social 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific) 
Australia-New  Zealand-Anglo-Malaya 
(superceded  by  AMDA  1957) 
Colombo  Plan  (in  New  Zealand  called 
bilateral  Aid  -  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
or  BAAP  since  1974) 
Security  Treaty  between  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States  of 
America 

South-East  Asia  Collective  Defence 

Treaty  (still  in  force) 

South-East  Asia  Treaty 

Organization  (defunct  since  1975) 

Anglo-Malayan  Defence  Agreement 

(New  Zealand  was  an  associate. 

Superceded  by  ANZUK  in  1971) 

New  Zealand  Australia  Free  Trade 

Agreement  (a  possible  model  for  ASEAN.') 

Southeast  Asian  Minister  of 

Education  Organization  (New  Zealand 

is  an  associate  member) 

Ministerial  Conference  for  the  Economic 

Development  of  Southeast  Asia  (New 

Zealand  is  an  associate  member) 

Asian  Development  Bank 

Asian  and  Pacific  Council 

(defunct  since  1975) 

The  Five  Power  Defence  Arrangements 

(a  set  of  bilateral  agreements 

between  Australia,  New  Zealand, 

United  Kingdom,  Singapore,  and 

Malaysia) 


War  preoccupation  with  Southeast  Asia  centred  on  security.  Up- 
risings in  the  region  were  described  by  Mr.  Fraser  in  1948  as  "a 
dark,  turgid,  dangerous  flood."*  Later  that  year  the  war  of  in- 
dependence in  Indonesia  excited  concern  and  moved  the  acting 


4  Mr.  Eraser's  statement  to  Parliament  on  28  September  1948  appears  in  NZPD,  Vol.  283, 
pp.  2590-2600  and  is  reprinted  in  ibid.,  pp.  170-81. 
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prime  minister  Mr.  Walter  Nash  to  fear  that  the  dispute  would 
affect  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  particularly  member 
states  in  the  Pacific.^  The  beginning  of  the  Malayan  Emergency  and 
the  rout  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  army  led  New  Zealand  to  dis- 
patch naval  and  air  units  and  token  army  units  to  support  the 
British  Far  East  Command  forces  in  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  in 
1949. 

By  this  time  the  onset  of  the  Cold  War  in  Europe,  communist 
and  ethnic  insurgency  in  Burma,  Indochina,  the  Philippines,  and 
Malaya,  and  the  Chinese  Communist  Party's  imminent  victory  on 
the  mainland  of  Asia  had  shaken  Mr.  Eraser's  faith  in  a  global 
security  scheme.  Further,  American  moves  to  rehabilitate  Japan  as 
a  new  Pacific  ally  gave  rise  to  fears  in  New  Zealand  of  a  resurgent 
Japanese  military  threat.  The  result,  inevitable  but  speeded  by  the 
return  of  the  National  Party  to  power  in  1949,  was  New  Zealand's 
increasing  reliance  on  regional  security  arrangements  in  the  late 
1940s.  In  1948,  for  example,  she  entered  into  ANZAM,  "an  in- 
formal and  semi- confidential  agreement  to  co-ordinate  defence 
planning"  between  Australia,  Britain,  and  Malaya.*^  In  1949  New 
Zealand  praised  the  creation  of  NATO  in  the  Adantic  and  pro- 
posed a  similar  arrangement  in  the  Pacific.  She  pressed  partic- 
ularly the  United  States  to  commit  herself  to  the  defence  of  the 
South  Pacific  against  threats  perceived  from  Russia,  Japan,  and 
latterly  China.  This  America  agreed  to  in  1951  in  the  form  of  the 
ANZUS  Pact,  a  Pacific  regional  security  treaty  which  remains  the 
corner-stone  of  New  Zealand's  defence  to  this  day. 

From  there  it  was  a  logical  step  to  participate  in  the  peace  con- 
ference in  Manila  in  1954,  to  sign  the  South-east  Asia  Collective 
Defence  Treaty  and  the  Pacific  Charter,  and  to  take  an  active  role 
in  SEATO,  particularly  as  New  Zealand  had  already  gained  ex- 
perience fighting  alongside  the  United  States  in  Korea.  Indeed,  the 
ANZUS  and  Manila  pacts  are  complementary;  their  key  phrases 
are  almost  identically  worded,  and  the  regions  with  which  they 
deal  are  contiguous. 


5  Annual  Report  of  the  N.Z.  Department  of  External  Affairs  194  8-49  (Wellington:  The  Govern- 
ment Printer,  1949),  p.  21 

6  Richard  Kermaway,  New  Zealand  Foreign  Policy  1951-1971  (Wellington:  Hicks  Smith, 
1972),  p.  54 
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Just  as  Imperial  Defence  had  brought  New  Zealand  into  a  rela- 
tionship with  Singapore,  Malaya,  and  the  Borneo  states,  the 
American  connexion  brought  her  into  a  new  relationship  with 
Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and  by  protocol  with  the  states  of  Indo- 
china. Ties  with  the  former  were  strengthened  when  New  Zealand 
transferred  her  commitment  to  the  Commonwealth  Strategic  Re- 
serve from  the  Middle  East  to  Malaya/Singapore  in  1955  and  es- 
tablished in  Singapore  the  post  of  Commissioner  for  Southeast 
Asia,  her  first  diplomatic  post  in  die  region.  Upon  the  independ- 
ence of  Malaya  in  1957  New  Zealand  voluntarily  associated  herself 
with  the  AMDA  (Anglo-Malayan)  defence  agreement  and  in  en- 
suing years  her  troops  fought  in  Malaya  during  the  Emergency  and 
in  Malaysia  during  Confrontation,  and  deployed  in  Brunei  during 
the  Azahari  Uprising  in  a  non-combatant  role.  Collectively  these 
initiative  came  to  be  known  as  the  policy  of  "forward  defence," 
that  is,  the  establishment  of  a  first  line  of  defence  in  Southeast  Asia 
in  conjunction  with  Britain  and  America  designed  to  protect  New 
Zealand  from  agression  from,  or  through,  the  region.' 

When  Britain  decided  to  wididraw  from  her  military  positions 
east  of  Suez,  New  Zealand  decided,  in  1969,  to  keep  her  troops  in 
Singapore.  The  British  remained  after  all  and  in  1971  AMDA  was 
replaced  by  ANZUK,  a  collection  of  loose  bilateral  consultative 
agreements  formalizing  the  residual  presence  of  the  three  foreign 
military  contingents  in  the  Malaysia/Singapore  area.  With  the 
gradual  run-down  of  the  British  and  Australian  components  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from  Indochina  and  Thailand, 
the  New  Zealand  Army  Special  Air  Services  battalion  of  about  1000 
men  has  emerged  by  default  as  the  single  largest  foreign  armed 
ground  combat  unit  left  in  the  ASEAN  region.  A  frigate  and  an  air 
transport  squadron  on  rotation,  supplemented  by  visits  by  air  in- 
terceptors, complete  New  Zealand's  military  presence,  which  is 
centred  exclusively  in  Singapore. 

The  American  association  resulted  in  the  deployment  of  New 
Zealand  troops  to  Thailand  in  1962  and  South  Vietnam  in  1965.  In 
both  cases  New  Zealand  responded  to  a  bilateral  appeal  by  the  host 
government,  and  to  strong  hints  by  the  United  States;  she  did  not 


7  Mirhad  Slcnson,  "The  Origins  and  Significance  of  New  Zealand's  'Forward  Defence'  in 
Asia,"  in  M.T.  South,  cd.,  Aid  and  Development  in  Southeast  Asia:  A  Critical  Look  at  Foreign 
Involvement  (Aurkland:  N.Z.  Asian  Studies  Society,  1975) 
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deploy  troops  under  SEATO  auspices  then  or  at  any  other  time 
save  in  peace-time  exercises  in  Thailand  and  the  Philippines.  More 
recently  since  1974  New  Zealand  has  been  assisting  Indonesia, 
Malaysia,  and  Singapore  under  a  Ministry  of  Defence  Mutual 
Assistance  Programme,  and  in  1975  and  1976  participated  in  small 
joint  naval  and  air  exercises  with  Indonesian  and  Singaporean 
units.*  Again,  these  relationships  are  strictly  bilateral. 

Thus  New  Zealand  has  gained  experience  relating  to  her  secu- 
rity interests  in  each  of  the  ASEAN  nations,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Southeast  Asia  as  well.  However,  one  doubts  that  this  activity  con- 
tributed much  to  regional  cooperation  within  ASEAN.  Each  major 
deployment  was  dictated  either  by  Commonwealth  imperative  or 
by  American  policy  in  the  region,  and  the  two  spheres  did  not 
overlap.  Indonesia  was  included  in  neither.  Even  within  the  two 
spheres  New  Zealand  typically  exercised  or  deployed  with,  or 
widiin,  only  one  country  at  a  time;  other  ASEAN  countries  were 
present  only  as  observers,  not  as  co-equal  participants.  Since 
BERSATU  PADU,  for  example,  Singapore  and  Malaysia  have 
avoided  joint  exercises;  only  the  Integrated  Air  Defence  System 
links  the  two  military  establishments  together  in  the  context  of 
ANZUK.  The  disbanding  of  SEATO  and  the  weakening  of  ANZUK 
means  diat  New  Zealand  cannot  hope  to  play  a  catalytic  role  in 
bringing  Southeast  Asian  states  together  in  a  regional  collective 
security  system,  as  was  hoped.  Her  security  relations  with  ASEAN 
countries  will  remain  bilateral  in  practice,  even  though  the  rhetoric 
of  regionalism  may  live  longer  than  the  reality.^ 


NEW  ZEALAND'S  AID  TO  ASEAN 

As  foreshadowed  in  the  Canberra  Pact,  New  Zealand  was  con- 


8  J.  Stephen  Hoadley,  "New  Zealand  and  Indonesia:  The  Evolving  Relationship  in  Re- 
gional Perspective,"  The  Indonesian  Quarterly,  Vol.  3  (July  1975),  pp.  68-97,  especially  p. 

9  The  tendency  of  New  Zealand  political  leaders  to  mix  rhetoric  and  reality  is  nicely  il- 
lustrated by  the  minister  of  defence's  statement  in  1976  that  the  main  reason  New 
Zealand  troops  remained  in  Singapore  was  to  assist  Singapore  and  Malaysia  develop 
their  own  armed  forces,  and  that  this  growth  of  self  -reliance  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  cooperation.  He  did  not  explain  how  the  one  led  to  the  other. 
Reported  in  Nexu  Zealand  Herald  29  September  1976  and  Christchurch  Press  17  September 
1976.  ^ 
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cerned  with  the  uplift  of  "native  peoples."  This  concern  sprang  not 
only  from  a  genuine  Christian  humanitarianism,  albeit  tinged  with 
Anglo-Saxon  paternalism,  but  also  from  a  hard-headed  acknowl- 
edgement that  stability  in  the  poor  regions  adjacent  to  New 
Zealand  depended  on  richer  nations  providing  a  modicum  of  wel- 
fare to  the  poverty- striken  masses.  As  a  publication  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs  put  it,  "poverty  and  misery  were  the  seed- 
beds of  revolution  and  war."'"  The  minister  of  external  affairs  put 
an  even  finer  point  on  the  argument  when  he  told  Parliament  in 
July  1950,  "We  realized  that  in  order  to  checkmate  communism  it 
would  be  necessary  to  lift  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people,  to 
fill  the  empty  rice  bowls  .  .  .""  New  Zealand  became  a  charter 
member  of  the  Colombo  Plan  and  gave  about  one  million  pounds 
Sterling  annually  to  Asian  countries  during  the  next  two  decades. 
During  the  period  1951-73  a  total  of  43  percent  of  New  Zealand's 
Colombo  Plan  aid  was  directed  to  ASEAN  states. In  1976-77 
allocations  to  ASEAN  countries  exceeded  US$  10  million  in 
value,  mostly  in  grants,  with  a  growing  proportion  tied  to  the  use 
of  New  Zealand  private  engineering  and  agricultural  expertise.'' 

New  Zealand  aid  had  little  impact  on  regional  cooperation  up 
to  1974.  While  the  recipient  nations  sat  together  in  the  Colombo 
Plan  Consultative  Committee  once  a  year,  and  while  donors 
attempted  to  rationalize  aid  projects  as  between  recipients  and 
other  donors,  the  aid  projects  as  such  promoted  little  inter-state 
cooperation  in  the  Southeast  Asian  region.  Each  recipient  govern- 
ment negotiated  each  aid  project  separately  with  each  donor 
government  in  accordance  with  the  unique  interest  of  each.  The 
only  exceptions  were  New  Zealand's  allocations  for  Mekong  Com- 
mittee projects  and  to  such  multilateral  agencies  such  as  SEATO, 
ADB,  UNDP,  and,  starting  in  1974,  ASEAN.  But  the  multilateral 
allocations  add  up  only  to  about  20  percent  of  New  Zealand's  total 


10  Quoted  from  "Introduction"  to  New  Zealand  Foreign  Policy  Statements  . . .,  cited  above,  p. 
39 

1 1  Statement  to  Parliament  by  Mr.  F.W.  Doidge  on  12  July  1950.  NZPD,  Vol.  289,  p.  339 

12  Figures  From  The  Flow  of  Resources  from  New  Zealand  to  Developing  Countries  1972/73  (Well- 
ington; Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1974) 

13  On  New  Zealand's  aid  policies  see  J.  Stephen  Hoadley,  "Ne^v  Zealand's  Trade  and  Aid 
in  Asia:  A  Search  for  Alternatives,"  in  South,  Aid  and  Development  in  Southeast  Asia,  cited 
above. 
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aid  allocations  at  present,  the  other  80  percent  given  to  bilateral 
projects,  and  it  may  be  argued  that  even  multi-lateral  agencies 
typically  administer  aid  on  a  country- by- country,  project-by- 
project  basis  requiring  little  inter-state  cooperation.  Interaction 
among  Southeast  Asian  students  and  trainees  brought  to  New 
Zealand  undoubtedly  helps  mutual  understanding  across  national 
boundaries,  but  the  curriculum  of  study  is  subject-matter  oriented, 
and  only  incidently  would  students  or  trainees  be  required  to  solve 
problems  of  a  regional  nature.  Whatever  other  benefits  New 
Zealand's  aid  may  have  conferred  upon  its  recipients,  and  upon 
New  Zealanders,  it  is  difficult  to  show  that  it  has  enhanced  re- 
gional cooperation  in  the  ASEAN  area  in  a  substantial  way,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  ASEAN  projects  to  be  discussed 
below. 


DIPLOMATIC  OUTREACH  TO  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

If  New  Zealand's  security  involvement  in  the  ASEAN  region 
may  be  dated  from  1948  (and  foreshadowed  from  1944)  and  her 
aid  involvement  from  1950,  her  diplomatic  involvement  may  be 
dated  from  1955.  The  most  visible  evidence  was  the  posting  of  a 
New  Zealand  Commissioner  for  Southeast  Asia  to  Singapore.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  here  two  other  bits  of  evidence,  of  a  statistical 
nature,  diat  illustrate  the  turn  of  diplomatic  attention  towards  the 
region.  First,  the  distribution  of  expenditures  on  overseas  missions 
in  Soudieast  Asia  was  zero  until  1955;  at  present  it  has  climbed  to 
about  15  percent  of  the  total  for  missions  around  the  world;  and 
second,  the  proportion  of  text  space  devoted  to  Southeast  Asia  in 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Department  of  External  AflFairs  (Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  after  1970)  averaged  only  3.8  percent  of  the  total 
during  1947-53  but  averaged  9.9  percent  during  1956-72.'*  In 
1956  a  charge  d'affairs  took  up  residence  in  Bangkok  and  re- 
presentatives subsequently  took  up  posts  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  Jakar- 
ta, and  finally  Manila  in  1974.  (See  Table  2)  All  now  have  am- 
bassadorial rank  and  are  aided  by  supporting  staffs. 


Calculated  from  Estimates  of  the  Expenditures  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  and  the  annual 
reports  of  the  N.Z.  Ministry  of  Foreign  AfTairs,  both  annual  from  The  Government 
Printer,  Wellington. 
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TABLE  2 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  RESIDENT  NEW  ZEALAND  DIPLOMATIC  RE- 
PRESENTATIVES IN  ASEAN  CAPITALS 


Capital 

Date  of  first 
resident  mission 

Status  of  first 
representative 

Singapore 

1955 

N.Z.  Commissioner  for  Southeast  Asia 

Bangkok 

1956 

Charge  d'Affairs 

Kuala  Lumpur 

1959 

High  Commissioner 

Jakarta 

1961   

Consul  General 

Manila 

1974  JMM 

^  Ambassador 

Source:  Information  made  available  by  N.Z.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


The  move  from  multi-country  to  single-country  missions  is  a 
mixed  blessing.  As  an  increasing  volume  of  information  on  each 
country  is  relayed  to  Wellington  where  it  is  processed  by  indi- 
vidual country-desk  officers  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
resulting  responses  may  become  increasingly  country-specific.  This 
may  be  preferable  to  a  superficial  view  of  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries as  indistinguishable,  a  stereotype  held  until  all  too  recently  by 
some  political  leaders.  But  a  region-wide  perspective  can  become 
lost  unless  explicit  efforts  are  made  to  synthesize  the  several  bilat- 
eral views.  On  the  positive  side.  New  Zealand  can  now  work  with 
the  five  ASEAN  states  in  a  balanced,  coordinated  fashion  because 
of  equal  representation  in  each.  This  can  only  enhance  her  ability 
to  contribute  to  regional  cooperation,  argued  the  associate 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  Mr.  Joe  Walding  when  he  announced  the 
establishment  of  a  new  mission  in  Manila  in  1974,  a  move  which 
completed  New  Zealand's  resident  diplomatic  contact  with  each 
ASEAN  state. 

Besides  embassies,  the  visits  of  heads  of  states  and  foreign 
ministers  allow  regional  exchanges  of  opinion.  In  the  past  five 
years  the  heads  of  state  of  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and  Singapore  have 
visited  New  Zealand.  The  New  Zealand  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
of  the  new  National  government  made  a  point  of  visiting  each  of 
the  ASEAN  capitals  in  turn  in  early  1976,  following  a  precedent  set 
by  Labour  government  leaders  earlier.  At  a  lower  level  New 
Zealand  representatives  can  discuss  matters  of  functional  impor- 


15  N.Z.  Foreign  Affairs  Review,  Vol.  24  (July  1974),  p.  16 
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tance  at  meetings  of  the  organizations  listed  in  Table  1,  and  of 
United  Nations  agencies.  Also,  regular  exchanges  of  parliamen- 
tary delegations  have  taken  place  since  1962.  These  various  con- 
tacts, by  increasing  communicadons  and  mutual  understanding, 
make  possible  closer  regional  cooperation,  but  they  do  not 
necessarily  bring  it  about  by  themselves,  for  they  can  as  easily  be 
used  to  advance  bilateral  interests.  They  are  necessary  but  not  suf- 
ficient. Nevertheless  their  net  effect  must  be  judged  positive,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  other  initiatives. 

NEW  ZEALAND  -  ASEAN  TRADE 

New  Zealand's  trade  with  the  ASEAN  region  has  been  recorded 
since  the  last  century,  but  was  not  salient  until  the  1960s.  Just 
before  World  War  II,  for  example.  New  Zealand  bought  about  5 
percent  of  her  imports  from  the  region  (mainly  from  Indonesia) 
and  sold  about  1  percent  of  her  exports  there  (mainly  to  Singa- 
pore/Malaya). By  far  the  bulk  of  trade  was  intra-Commonwealth, 
pardcularly  with  Britain.  But  in  the  early  1960s  Britain  applied  to 
join  the  European  Economic  Community  and  thus  threatened 
New  Zealand's  most  stable  and  lucrative  market.  This  stimulated 
an  export  drive  and  a  search  for  alternative  markets,  in  which  the 
government  took  an  active  role.'^ 

New  Zealand's  first  trade  mission  to  Southeast  Asia  in  search  of 
new  markets  took  place  in  1964,  so  it  is  convenient  to  note  that 
year  as  the  beginning  of  substantial  trade  concern  with  the  region. 
This  is  substantiated  by  trade  statistics  which  show  New  Zealand's 
exports  to  ASEAN  countries  begin  a  climb  above  1  percent  of  the 
total  and  exceed  imports  from  ASEAN  countries  consistently  for 
the  first  time  that  year.  The  trend  has  continued  to  the  present: 
figures  for  1975/76  show  New  Zealand  exporting  5.4  percent  of  her 
exports  to  ASEAN  countries  and  importing  4.3  percent  of  all  im- 
ports from  there.  "  (See  Table  3)  The  export  drive  to  Southeast  Asia 


16  For  details  see  Hoadley,  "New  Zealand's  Trade  and  Aid  in  Asia  .  .  ."  cited  above  and 
"Domcsiir  Influences  on  Foreign  Policy:  An  Interpretation  of  New  Zealand-Indo- 
nfsiaii  Relations,"  in  Stephen  Levine,  ed.,  New  Zealand  Politics:  A  Reader  (Melbourne: 
Cheshire,  197.5). 

1 7  Figures  compiled  from  the  New  Zealand  Official  Yearbook,  the  New  Zealand  Department  of 
Statistics,  and  W.E.  Rowling,  "New  Zealand  and  the  Asia/Pacific  Region,"  N.Z.  Foreign 
Affairs  Review,  Vol.  25  (February  1975),  pp.  3-16. 
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has  been  sustained  by  eight  more  trade  missions  visiting  one  or 
more  ASEAN  countries,  the  new  aid  policy  coupled  with  an 
export-boosting  loan  to  Indonesia  every  year  since  1969,  and  the 
establishment  of  trade  commissioners  in  each  ASEAN  capital.  (See 
Table  4) 


TABLE  4 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  RESIDENT  NEW  ZEALAND  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

IN  ASEAN  CAPITALS 

Capital 

Date  first  resident  trade 

commissioner  installed 

Singapore 

1956 

Kuala  Lumpur 

1959 

Bangkok 

1968 

Jakarta 

1972 

Manila 

1975 

Source:  Information  made  available  by  N.Z.  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry 


While  businessmen,  consultants,  and  officials  concerned  with 
trade  now  speak  freely  about  the  potential  of  the  region,  they  are 
quick  to  get  down  to  specific  countries.  Entry  into  one  Southeast 
Asian  country's  market  did  not  guarantee  entry  into  an  adjacent 
market,  they  soon  discovered.  Commerce  is  essentially  bilateral  in 
nature,  and  the  bilateral  businessmen's  associations  and  joint  ven- 
tures that  have  grown  up  in  the  past  few  years  reflect  this  reality. 
Nevertheless  businessmen  support  regional  cooperation  in  hopes 
it  will  lead  to  standardization  of  laws  and  policies,  movement  of 
capital  and  goods,  and  freer  entry  into  markets.  The  New  Zealand 
firms  W.  Hunt  and  PDL  Industries  have  each  established  joint  ven- 
ture manufacturing  enterprises  in  Malaysia  with  the  explicit  hope 
of  using  Malaysia  as  a  base  from  which  to  export  their  products  to 
neighbouring  ASEAN  countries;  they  are  only  the  two  most  recent 
of  over  a  dozen  New  Zealand  firms  which  have  progressed  logical- 
ly from  exporting  to  ASEAN  to  establishing  joint  ventures  .within 
ASEAN."  It  is  fair  to  say  that  while  New  Zealand  trade  is  pre- 
dominantly bilateral  in  character  at  present,  it  is  likely  to  take  on  a 
slightly  more  regional  caste  in  the  future,  for  this  trend  is  already 


18  Reported  in  Malaysian  Digest  15  June  1975  and  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review  29  August 
1975,  "Malaysia  '75  Focuss" 
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visible,  however  faintly.  In  the  short  run  the  N.Z.  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry  is  dubious,  though,  and  in  an  unoffical  back- 
ground paper  circulated  in  December  1976  wrote,  "Any  develop- 
ment of  an  ASEAN  economic  entity  which  would  serve  as  a  trade 
generating  mechanism  for  New  Zealand  exports  is  far  distant.  For 
the  present,  New  Zealand's  interests  in  the  ASEAN  region  are 
clearly  bilateral." 


CULTURAL  EXCHANGE  BETWEEN  NEW  ZEALAND  AND 
ASEAN 

The  flow  of  ideas  between  New  Zealand  and  the  ASEAN 
peoples  in  the  past  has  proceeded  along  the  channels  described 
above,  but  more  recently  other,  functionally  more  independent 
channels  have  been  opened.  One  was  the  increase  of  Colombo 
Plan  students  and  trainees  coming  to  New  Zealand.  This  was 
parallelled,  then  exceeded,  by  private  students,  particularly  from 
Malaysia  and  Singapore,  so  diat  approximately  3,500  ASEAN 
country  students  are  in  New  Zealand  at  any  given  time.  Conse- 
quently educational  institutions  increasingly  cater  for  foreign 
students  in  their  counselling  and  social  services  and  special  English 
courses.  Interest  in  the  region  has  stimulated  educators  to  establish 
courses  in  Southeast  Asian  languages,  literature,  polidcs,  history, 
geography,  and  religion,  to  stock  libraries  with  scholarly  books 
and  periodicals  on  the  region,  and  to  sponsor  scholarly  travel  and 
research  in  ASEAN  countries  by  New  Zealanders.  Tourism  by  New 
Zealanders  was  formerly  confined  to  short  visits  to  cruise  ship 
ports-of-call  enroute  to  London  but  has  now  mushroomed  with 
the  establishment  of  air  links  and  tourist  facilities  in  all  the  ASEAN 
capitals.  The  flow  of  ASEAN  tourists  to  New  Zealand  has  been 
smaller  but  significant  and  the  number  of  ASEAN  nationals  resi- 
dent in  New  Zealand  has  almost  doubled  in  the  past  five  years.  (See 
Table  5) 

Information  services  both  ways  have  improved  with  the 
stationing  of  diplomats  and,  businessmen  in  each  other's  capitals 
where  they  are  available  for  lectures,  interviews  with  news  media, 
and  social  contacts.  The  New  Zealand  government  has 
supplemented  this  by  giving  books  and  magazines  on  New  Zealand 
topics  to  Asian  libraries.  Also  the  activities  of  the  major  news  serv- 
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TABLE  5 


TOURISTS  AND  ALIENS  FROM  ASEAN  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 


Tourists  from  ASEAN  1973-74 

2,369 

Tourists  from  all  countries,  1973-74 

244,835 

Registered  aliens  from  ASEAN,  1969 

295 

Registered  aliens  from  ASEAN,  1974 

519 

Registered  aliens  from  all  countries,  1974 

29.523 

Source:  N.Z.  Official  Yearbook  (Wellington:  Department  of  Statis- 
tics, 1970  and  1975  editions)  and  figures  made  available  to 
the  author  by  the  Government  Statistician. 


ices,  exchanges  of  journalists,  and  the  efforts  of  voluntary  and 
religious  aid  organizations,  relief  and  human  rights  organizations, 
student  political  activists,  and  scholars  have  brought  facets  of 
Southeast  Asian  culture,  economics,  and  politics  to  the  attention  of 
the  general  public  .  .  .  although  perhaps  not  in  a  manner  favoured 
by  the  governments  concerned. 

Greater  public  awareness  leads  to  greater  specificity.  More  peo- 
ple now  talk  about  the  Malayan  Emergency,  Indonesian  Confront- 
ation, Vietnamese  communism,  Thai  coups  d'etat,  the  Philippines 
civil  war,  and  Singaporean  authoritarianism.  Southeast  Asia's  troub- 
les such  as  economic  difficulties,  border  squabbles,  and  ethnic  and 
religious  tensions,  are  seen  as  specific  to  a  particular  country.  Only 
the  most  persistent  observers  become  aware  of  nascent  attempt  to 
define   common   interests   and   to   create   common  regional 
organizadons  to  pursue  them  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties  men- 
doned  above.  This  suggests  diat  superficial  cultural  exchange 
between  New  Zealand  and  ASEAN  will  have  a  negative  effect  on  re- 
gional cooperation,  and  that  an  appreciarion  of  the  subdedes  of 
a  regional  approach  overarching  die  more  visible  strife  and 
fragmentation  will  come  only  in  the  longer  term,  with  an  inten- 
sificadon  and  sophisdcadon  of  cultural  exchange  activides.  There 
is  a  danger  diat  the  easy  bias  of  New  Zealanders  in  favour  of  re- 
gional cooperadon  will  be  shattered  under  the  impact  of 
generalities  stressing  disunity  of  the  region,  and  be  replaced  by 
cynicism.  One  would  hope  that  the  further  phase  of  conscious- 
ness, one  balancing  the  perceptions  of  cooperation  against  those  of 
conflict,  will  be  reached  before  this  happens. 
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NEW  ZEALAND'S  OFFICIAL  RESPONSE  TO  ASEAN 

New  Zealand's  security,  aid,  diplomatic,  trade,  and  cultural  in- 
volvement in  the  ASEAN  region  has  been  shown  to  be  pre- 
dominantly bilateral  in  character.  Yet  New  Zealand's  general  sup- 
port for  regionalism  has  been  manifest  in  her  defence  pacts  and 
her  membership  in  a  score  of  regional  organizations.  Has  the 
failure  of  collective  security  organs  to  endure  and  of  regional 
organizations  to  solve  social  and  economic  problems  after  twenty 
years  eroded  New  Zealand's  support  of  the  concept  as  embodied 
specifically  in  ASEAN  The  response  of  successive  ministers  of 
foreign  affairs  since  the  foundation  of  ASEAN  shows  this  is  not  the 
case. 

As  early  as  May  1967  Mr.  (later  Sir)  Keith  Holyoake,  prime 
minister  and  foreign  minister  from  I960  to  1972,  commented  in 
Parliament  that  he  supported  initiatives  by  Thailand  to  promote 
regional  solidarity.  The  following  month  he  commented  on  press 
reports  of  a  possible  new  five-nation  grouping  in  Southeast  Asia  as 
follows:  "I  need  hardly  say  that  the  New  Zealand  Government,  and 
I  am  sure  all  the  people  of  New  Zealand,  warmly  welcome  this  new 
development,  and  certainly  whatever  good  offices  we  might  have 
would  be  used  to  further  such  a  development."^"  On  8  September 
1967  the  minister  of  justice  replied  on  behalf  of  the  prime  minister 
to  a  question  in  Parliament  as  follows:  "I  consider  the  formation 
of  ASEAN  a  welcome  step  forward  in  the  development  of  regional 
cooperation  in  South-East  Asia  ...  I  look  forward  to  seeing  the 
ASEAN  promote  social  progress,  peace,  and  stability  in  the  area  in 
close  co-operation  with  such  existing  organizations  as  ASPAC."*' 

So  social  progress,  peace,  and  stability  were  the  accomplish- 
ments of  ASEAN  hoped  for  by  New  Zealand.  In  addition, 
ASEAN's  contribution  to  New  Zealand's  security  against  com- 
munism was  of  paramount  interest,  as  a  remarkably  candid  re- 
view of  Southeast  Asian  regional  cooperation  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  External  Affairs  in  November  1967  illustrated.  The 
analysis  acknowledged  that  ASEAN  had  no  immediate  defensive 


19  NZPD,  Vol.  350,  p.  S70 

20  NZPD,  Vol.  .Sril,  p.  1942 

21  NZPD,  Vol.  S,';^,  p.  2940-41 
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role  but  speculated  that  "it  is  conceivable  that  in  the  future  the 
Association  could  be  used  at  least  as  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
defence  arrangements. "^^  It  goes  on  to  stress  the  importance  of 
Southeast  Asian  states  to  "withstand  Communist  pressure,"  "resist 
the  Communist  threat,"  and  "face  up  to  the  fact  of  the  threat  of 
Communist  aggression  or  subversion,"  and  to  point  out  the  value 
of  regional  collaboration  and  mutual  assistance  to  these  ends. 

The  1971  Kuala  Lumpur  Declaration  was  received  sym- 
pathedcally  but  caudously  by  Mr.  Holyoake.  While  welcoming  any 
moves  which  would  ensure  peace  and  stability  of  the  region,  he 
noted  that  the  Declaradon  depended  for  its  success  on  the  out- 
come of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  atdtude  of  other  Southeast  Asian 
nadons,  and  the  policies  of  the  great  powers.  "I  do  not  believe  you 
can  simply  declare  a  peace  zone,  a  nuclear-free  zone,  or  some  other 
zone  and  expect  it  to  be  effective  simply  as  the  result  of  that 
declaradon,"  he  amplified."  During  the  first  five  years  of  ASEAN's 
life  it  is  mendoned  only  sparingly  by  New  Zealand  leaders,  in  com- 
parison to  mentions  of  SEATO  and  ASPAC,  for  example,  prob- 
ably because  New  Zealand  was  not  a  member  and  did  not  want  to 
appear  to  be  interfering  in  the  indigenous  grouping  -  and  possibly 
because  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  scepticism  as  suggested  above. 
Nevertheless  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  monthly  and  annual 
publicadons  reprinted  ASEAN  communiques  and  kept  their 
readers  up  to  date  on  major  ASEAN  developments. 

The  Labour  government  which  came  to  power  in  late  1972 
placed  new  emphasis  on  regional  cooperation  and  on  non-military 
aspects  of  New  Zealand's  reladonship  with  the  Southeast  Asian 
region.  During  his  visit  to  Indonesia  and  Malaysia  in  late  1973  the 
new  prime  minister  and  foreign  minister  Mr.  Norman  Kirk  stated, 
"ASEAN  ...  is  seen  by  us  as  a  key  grouping.  Our  desire  is  to  do 
whatever  we  can  from  the  outside  to  help  it  consolidate,  both 
polidcally  and  economically. "^-^  He  went  on  to  hint  at  the 
possibility  of  joint  endeavours  between  New  Zealand  and  ASEAN 
m  the  fields  of  economic  and  technical  cooperadon.  New  Zealand's 


22  "Regional  Cooperation  in  South-East  Asia,"  N.Z.  External  Affairs  Review  Vol  17 
fNovcmbrr  1967),  pp.  3-8 

23  N.Z.- Foreign  Affairs  Review,  Vol.  21  (November  1971),  p.  68 

24  N.Z.  Foreign  Affairs  Review.  Vol.  23  (December  1973),  p.  18 
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military  presence  in  Singapore  was  not  mentioned.  Whereas 
ASEAN  had  been  reported  on  in  a  fairly  disinterested  fashion  in 
prior  years,  in  March  1974  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  its  an- 
nual report  stated,  "co-operation  with  the  ASEAN  countries  has 
been  basic  to  the  Government's  regional  policies.  ASEAN  is  a 
highly  successful  regional  association  and  it  is  broadening  its  ac- 
tivities."^^ 

Both  Mr.  Kirk  and  after  his  death  his  successor  Mr.  Bill  Rowl- 
ing gave  more  emphasis  to  the  non-military  aspects  of  Southeast 
Asian  regional  cooperation  than  the  National  government  leaders 
did  before  1972  and  were  to  do  again  after  their  return  to  power  in 
late  1975.  For  example,  Mr.  Rowling  in  February  1975  argued  that 
New  Zealand  was  no  longer  interested  "solely  or  even  primarily" 
in  Southeast  Asia  in  terms  of  security  implications.  "We  do  not 
believe  developments  there  are  likely  to  gravely  threaten  New 
Zealand's  national  interests,"  he  stated.  In  contrast,  the  next 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  Mr.  Brian  Talboys,  serving  in  a  National 
Party  government,  ■  devoted  considerable  attention  to  threats  to 
security  occasioned  by  events  in  Indochina  and  Soviet  naval  ac- 
tivities in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  in  his  preface  to  his  ministry's 
1976  annual  report.  And  amongst  several  points  he  made  in  an 
April  1976  speech  the  first  one  mendoned  was  "the  stability  and 
security  of  the  broad  area  to  which  the  South-East  Asian  countries 
and  New  Zealand  all  belong.""  He  thus  returned  in  spirit  to  the 
theme  of  the  1967  Department  of  External  Affairs  analysis  discuss- 
ed above:  regional  cooperation  as  a  defensive  shield  protecting 
New  Zealand. 

Nevertheless  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  have 
observed  privately  that  in  spite  of  these  partisan  differences  and 
five  different  cabinets  in  five  years.  New  Zealand's  policy  towards 
ASEAN  has  developed  smoothly,  with  each  succeeding  cabinet  and 
polidcal  party  maintaining  the  inidatives  of  its  predecessor  and 
building  upon  them  in  an  orderly  fashion.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
present  Nadonal  government  is  just  as  committed  to  cooperadon 
with  ASEAN  as  was  the  Labour  government  before  it. 

23  RepoTl  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Year  ended  J  J  March  1974  (Wellington:  The 
Government  Printer,  1974),  p.  II 

26  Rowling,  "New  Zealand  and  the  Asia/Pacific  Region,"  cited  above,  p.  13 

27  N.Z.  Foreign  Affairs  Review,  Vol,  26  (April-June  1976),  p.  14 
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PENTAGONAL  AID  TO  ASEAN 

New  Zealand's  first  concrete  manifestation  of  support  for 
ASEAN  was  initiated  in  1974  by  Mr.  Kirk,  who  in  February 
directed  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  make  a  for- 
mal approach  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  ASEAN  Foreign 
Ministers  to  propose  joint  ASEAN  aid  projects.'"  The  "forward  aid 
programme,"  a  working  budget  document  drawn  up  by  the  Exter- 
nal Aid  Division  of  the  Ministry,  a  few  months  later  carried  a  line 
allocation  for  "ASEAN  Projects"  for  the  first  time.  This  initiative 
was  made  possible  by  the  vastly  increased  sums  of  money  the 
Labour  government  voted  to  external  aid,  some  of  which  became 
available  for  innovations  of  this  sort.  But  the  amount  was  small : 
US  $  35,000  initially,  later  raised  to  about  US  $  600,000,  which 
represented  in  1977/78  approximately  one  percent  of  total  aid 
allocations.  But  it  was  a  start. 

In  February  1975  the  deputy  secretary  of  foreign  afiairs  Mr. 
Mery  Norrish  led  a  delegation  to  Singajpore  to  meet  his  ASEAN 
counterparts  who  assembled  there  in  a  working  committee.  Their 
talks  were  successful  and  paved  the  way  for  a  return  visit  in  July  by 
ASEAN  secretary-generals  to  Wellington,  where  they  were  wel- 
comed by  the  prime  minister.  On  this  occasion  New  Zealand 
reached  agreement  with  die  ASEAN  delegadons  on  the  principles 
to  govern  ASEAN  aid:  that  it  should  be  mutually  beneficial;  that  it 
take  into  account  the  development  needs  of  ASEAN  countries  as  a 
group;  that  it  be  addidonal  to  existing  bilateral  aid;  and  that 
projects  be  sited  in  the  ASEAN  region. 2" 

In  accordance  with  these  principles  five  pentagonal  projects 
which  had  been  put  forward  in  February  were  debated  and  agreed 
upon  in  July  1975.  They  included  an  animal  husbandry  project  to 
be  sited  in  Indonesia,  a  trade  expansion  and  promotion  project  to 
be  located  in  Singapore,  a  dental  health  scheme  to  be  placed  in 
Thailand,  a  reforestation  and  pine  forest  development  project  in 
the  Philippines,  and  a  survey  programme  for  the  end-uses  of 
timber  to  be  centred  in  Malaysia.  The  projects  were  pentagonal  in 
several  respects.  First,  each  of  the  five  ASEAN  delegations  had  to 


Report  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Year  ended  3 1  March  1974  (Wellington:  The 
Government  Printer,  1974),  p,  II 

For  the  text  of  the  agreement  see  N.Z.  Foreign  Affairs  Review,  Vol.  25  (July  1975),  pp.  3-5 
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agree  to  each  project  and  the  five  projects  taken  together  were  to 
constitute  a  package.  Second,  each  project's  execution  was  to  be 
supervised  by  a  joint  committee  including  all  ASEAN  govern- 
ments. Third,  each  project  was  to  enlist  the  pardcipation  of  equal 
numbers  of  specialists  and/or  trainees  from  each  ASEAN  country. 
And  fourth,  the  siting  and  in-country  costs  of  the  five  projects  were 
to  be  distributed  evenly  among  the  five  recipient  members,  as  were 
the  anticipated  benefits.  The  emphasis  throughout  was  on  equality, 
mutuality,  and  cooperation. 

By  early  1977  only  one  of  the  five  projects  had  been  started:  the 
survey  of  end-uses  of  timber.  This  project  was  executed  by  a  New 
Zealand  consultancy  team  made  up  of  experts  from  the  New 
Zealand  Forest  Service  and  a  private  firm,  J.G.  Groome  and 
Associates.  The  consultancy  team  supervised  records  study,  visits  to 
market  countries,  data  collation,  and  draft  report  preparation  by 
five  ASEAN  trainees  during  the  period  February  1976  to  May  1977 
and  resulted  in  the  submission  of  a  final  report  to  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Committee  of  ASEAN  for  disposal  by  ASEAN.''"  The 
project  was  successful  in  that  the  five  ASEAN  trainees  spend  some 
35  weeks  each  working  closely  with  one  or  more  ASEAN  counter- 
part, some  of  this  time  in  an  ASEAN  country  not  their  own, 
gathering  data  organized  on  a  regional  rather  than  country-by- 
country  format.  Consultancy  team  members  reported  that  trainee 
relations  were  harmonious  throughout,  and  ASEAN  officials  were 
cooperative  in  providing  supporting  services.  For  example,  Singa- 
pore opened  its  forestry  product  export  records  to  the  Malaysian 
and  Indonesian  project  trainees.  In  the  future  New  Zealand  hopes 
to  stimulate  and  finance  on-going  market  surveys  by  continuing 
ASEAN  teams  to  build  on  the  baseline  of  the  present  one.  She  is 
seeking  the  support  of  such  bodies  as  the  Indonesian  Forest 
Products  Research  Institute,  the  Malaysian  Timber  Industry' 
Board,  and  the  Thai  Royal  Forest  Department  in  seconding  per- 
sonnel and  making  available  resources  for  continued  cooperation 
across  national  boundaries. 

The  other  four  pentagonal  projects  have  been  delayed  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  mostly  involving  site  countries'  failure  to  make 
timely  decisions  or  make  available  appropriate  counterparts  or  re- 


30  Sec  Malaysian  Digest  SO  September  1975  and  "End-Use  Survey  of  Wood  Products,"  a 
pamplct  made  available  by  J.G.  Groome  and  Associates. 
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sources.  There  appears  to  be  agreement  at  the  ministerial  level  that 
the  pentagonal  projects  should  go  ahead;  the  delay  comes  at  the 
departmental  and  bureau  level  where  commitment  to  the  principle 
is  not  high  but  resistance  to  surrendering  personnel  or  resources  to 
an  outside  body  is.  This  is  as  true  in  New  Zealand  as  in  ASEAN 
countries,  one  might  add.  Further,  there  is  delay  caused  by  the 
sheer  volume  of  communications  necessary  to  bring  busy  indi- 
viduals from  five  governments  together  in  the  same  spot  at  the 
same  time.  New  Zealand  officials  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Labour  government's  boost  of  aid  funds  increased  the  number  of 
aid  projects  out  of  proportion  to  the  .number  of  new  aid  ad- 
ministrators recruited  by  the  External  Aid  Division,  with  conse- 
quent overload.  They  observe  that  pentagonal  aid  projects  place 
more  strain  on  personnel  resources  that  five  separate  bilateral 
projects  of  equivalent  size.  In  sum,  it  has  proved  far  more  difficult 
for  New  Zealand  to  execute  pentagonal  ASEAN  projects  than  to 
propose  them,  even  after  agreement  is  reached  at  ministerial  levels. 
Privately  officials  have  expressed  scepticism  about  the  viability  and 
cost-benefit  of  these  projects;  they  continue  to  carry  out  their 
minister's  wishes,  but  without  enthusiasm.  They  are  also  aware  that 
some  of  their  ASEAN  counterparts  are  equally  unenthusiastic. 

Behind  this  lack  of  commitment  at  the  administrative  level  is 
the  awareness  on  both  sides  that  the  ASEAN  projects  were  devised 
in  response  to  New  Zealand's  urging,  not  in  response  to  strong  felt 
needs  by  the  ASEAN  governments.  ASEAN  administrators,  like 
those  of  New  Zealand,  find  bilateral  aid  negotiations  less  com- 
plicated than  multilateral  dealings,  and  after  all  their  talk  about 
ASEAN  cooperation,  it  took  the  pressure  of  donor  governments  to 
goad  them  to  come  up  with  joint  projects.  This  has  placed  a  strain 
on  their  already  shorthanded  and  relatively  inefficient  develop- 
ment administradon  and  planning  institutions. 

ASEAN  officials  also  feel  that  the  donor  governments  had 
motives  other  than  aid  outreach  in  mind  when  they  initiated 
ASEAN  aid  offers,  and  in  New  Zealand's  case  they  are  correct  in 
their  suspicions.  One  of  New  Zealand's  objectives  in  adding  an 
ASEAN  component  to  the  already  exisdng  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral components  was  to  ensure  she  was  not  left  behind  in  the 
event  ASEAN  economic  cooperadon  rhetoric  became  reality.  New 
Zealand  officials  acknowledge  privately  that  they  are  buying  good 
will,  information,  and  access,  so  to  speak,  in  preparadon  for  the 
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day  ASEAN  threatens  to  erect  tariff  barriers  against  New  Zealand 
exports  or,  more  likely,  forms  itself  into  a  markedng  unit  to 
bargain  for  higher  prices  for  her  exports. 

It  is  more  than  coincidental  that  the  subject  of  trade  was  raised 
alongside  the  aid  proposals  at  the  July  1975  meedng  in  Wellington. 
Clearly,  the  two  dimensions  are  linked.  The  ASEAN  delegates  re- 
quested more  favourable  access  to  New  Zealand's  markets,  par- 
dcularly  a  lowering  of  tariffs  and  a  relaxadon  of  import  licensing  of 
tropical  products.  New  Zealand  responded  in  May  1976  with  a 
note  setdng  out  her  desire  to  build  up  the  New  Zealand-ASEAN 
trade  relationship  but  poindng  out  restraints  operadng  on  New 
Zealand's  trade  policy.  An  answer  from  the  ASEAN  governments 
was  requested  but  has  not  yet  been  received.  The  exchange  of  views 
is  hampered  because  the  ASEAN-New  Zealand  Joint  Trade  Study 
Group,  a  body  set  up  to  negotiate  just  these  sorts  of  issues  with 
New  Zealand  as  well  as  with  the  EEC,  Japan,  Canada,  and  Aus- 
tralia under  other  names,  has  had  to  postpone  its  second  meedng 
since  April  1976  because  Indonesian  officials  have  been  unable  to 
attend. 

From  New  Zealand's  point  of  view  it  appears  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries still  have  to  agree  amongst  themselves  on  a  common  policy 
regarding  both  aid  and  trade  before  she  can  offer  a  comprehensive 
response.  Meanwhile  she  is  making  discrete  but  persistent  efforts  to 
keep  dialogues  going  in  as  many  channels  as  appear  promising, 
such  as  in  the  brisk  completion  of  the  forestry  end-uses  survey. 

DILEMMAS  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND 

The  movement  of  the  five  ASEAN  states  towards  closer  co- 
operadon  is  a  mixed  blessing  for  New  Zealand.  Officially  only  the 
positive  consequences  of  regional  cooperadon  are  emphasized: 
peace,  stability,  progress,  prosperity,  complementarity,  and  ease  of 
communication.  A  deeper  scrutiny  reveals  reasons  why  New 
Zealand  must  take  a  more  cautious  stance  and  must  be  prepared  to 
expend  resources  in  the  near  future  in  order  to  guard  against 
greater  losses  in  the  more  distant  future.  For  convenience  these 
reasons  are  summarized  under  the  headings  previously  employed, 
that  is,  security,  aid,  diplomacy,  trade,  and  cultural  exchange. 
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1.  To  the  ingenuous,  the  permanent  stationing  of  New  Zealand 
troops  in  Singapore  under  the  ANZUK  arrangement  would  seem 
inconsistent  with  the  1971  Kuala  Lumpur  Declaration.  However 
neither  the  ASEAN  governments  nor  their  putative  rivals  in  com- 
munist Indochina  have  challenged  the  New  Zealand  presence  ex- 
cept to  note  that  it  is  only  a  transitional  expedient  which  will  dis- 
appear as  the  ASEAN  nations  achieve  individual  and  collective 
resilience.  When  this  happens,  New  Zealand's  infantry  troops,  air 
transport  squadron,  and  frigate  will  go  home.  This  withdrawal  was 
in  fact  foreshadowed  in  May  1975  when  the  Labour  government 
indicated  that  New  Zealand  troops  would  be  gradually  phased  out 
of  Singapore  during  the  next  few  years.  This  decision  caused  con- 
sternation in  military  and  bureaucratic  offices  in  Wellington, 
where  it  was  criticized.  The  distress  was  not  caused  so  much  by  fear 
that  communism  would  triumph  if  New  Zealand  were  not  in 
Singapore  to  contain  it,  but  rather  by  the  embarrassed  awareness 
that  there  were  not  sufficient  barracks  and  dependent  housing 
facilities  available  in  New  Zealand  to  accommodate  the  returning 
one  thousand  men  and  their  dependents  now  housed  so  comfort- 
ably in  Singapore.  Further,  the  now  voluntary  armed  services 
would  find  it  difficult  to  recruit  new  members  if  the  promise  of  a 
tour  of  duty  in  Singapore  were  removed.  The  crisis  passed  when 
the  new  National  government  reversed  the  decision,  with  Lee  Kuan 
Yew's  bemused  concurrence.  But  it  illustrates  the  problems  that 
would  beset  New  Zealand  if  ASEAN  became  so  strong  as  to  no 
longer  allow  her  troops  hospitality  in  Singapore. 

A  more  sophisticated  consideration  is  that  the  residual  foreign 
military  presence  in  Singapore  helps  maintain  a  balance  between 
the  tiny  island  republic  and  neighbouring  Malaysia  and  Indo- 
nesia, thus  reducing  any  temptation  by  the  giant  neighbours  to  try 
to  absorb  Singapore  by  force  or  intimidation.  This  balance  of 
power  would  be  upset  if  and  when  the  ASEAN  nations  decide  that 
the  ANZUK  forces  are  superfluous,  even  detrimental  to  their  re- 
gional policies,  for  example,  their  dealings  with  communist  coun- 
tries. The  dilemma  would  become  particularly  sharp  if  Singapore 
desired  the  ANZUK  forces  to  stay  but  was  pressured  by  the  other 
four  ASEAN  government  to  expel  them;  in  this  case  New  Zealand 
would  be  obliged  to  choose  between  her  commitment  to  respect 
the  wishes  of  the  regional  grouping  and  her  commitment  to  assist  a 
small  Commonwealth  ally.  The  choice  may  never  become  this 
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bald,  but  its  possibility  should  be  considered  rather  than  assuming 
the  ANZUK  relationship  will  remain  compatible  with  ASEAN  in- 
definitely. 

2.  Regarding  aid,  the  establishment  of  the  ASEAN  Secretariat 
in  Jakarta  may  speed  up  the  process  of  nego  dating  ASEAN -wide 
aid  projects.  It  may  also  have  the  opposite  effect  of  formalizing  the 
negotiadng  process  so  rigidly  that  flexibility  and  adaptability  suf- 
fer. If  each  ASEAN  delegate  requires  that  any  given  bilateral  pro- 
ject in  another  country  be  matched  in  his  own  country,  the 
problem  of  finding  five  equivalent  projects  in  five  countries  whose 
social,  economic,  and  bureaucratic  systems  vary  greatly  (contrast 
Singapore  to  Indonesia,  for  example)  could  become  enormous. 
This  formalization  would  introduce  a  bias  in  favour  of  large  con- 
vendonal  infrastructural  projects,  for  example,  reading,  water- 
works, power  generation,  and  buildings,  for  these  may  be  seen, 
measured,  and  compared  from  country  to  country.  Less  concrete 
and  easy  to  evaluate  projects  of  a  social,  educadonal,  or  medical 
nature  no  matter  how  worthy  would  suffer  by  comparison,  as 
would  projects  containing  any  controversial  elements  repugnant  to 
any  one  ASEAN  government,  such  as  those  designed  to 
redistribute  opportunities  from  the  rich  to  the  poor.  To  put  it 
another  way,  closer  ASEAN-wide  involvement  in  the  negodarion 
of  aid  projects  would  create  another  layer  separating  the  donor 
from  the  ultimate  recipient:  the  hungry,  ignorant,  diseased,  or  un- 
employed individual.  It  would  impose  another  veto  point  working 
against  the  imaginative  new  conceptions  of  aid  that  have  emerged 
out  of  the  failure  of  orthodox  aid  to  reduce  the  rich-poor  gap. 

3.  Regarding  diplomacy,  it  might  appear  to  be  easier  to  deal 
with  a  bloc  than  a  collection  of  individual  states.  But  in  reality  the 
institutions  of  the  bloc  themselves  become  additional  diplomatic 
actors  which  must  be  informed  and  persuaded.  ASEAN  is  not  yet  a 
bloc;  it  is  still  five  states  plus  a  Secretariat  plus  a  number  of  ad  hoc 
meetings.  New  Zealand  officials  welcome  this  inclination  of 
ASEAN  members  to  communicate  with  one  another  at  all  levels, 
but  they  are  also  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  with  this  variegated  ac- 
tivity. They  are  occasionally  puzzled  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  joint 
statement  issued  by  an  ASEAN  meeting  and,  upon  making  en- 
quiries amongst  the  five  members,  get  five  different  inter- 
pretations. New  Zealand  will  be  increasing  the  size  of  her  Jakarta 
embassy  staff  to   handle  communications  with  the  ASEAN 
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Secretariat,  but  the  ambassador  must  simultaneously  coordinate 
his  diplomatic  responses  with  the  missions  in  Singapore,  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Bangkok,  and  Manila  more  closely  than  ever  before.  This 
will  involve  more  duplicate  dispatches,  more  double-checking, 
more  clearing  with  Wellington,  in  short,  more  work. 

To  put  it  another  way,  formerly  each  Southeast  Asian  state 
spoke  from  a  perspective  of  its  own  national  interest.  The  five  states 
had  five  diplomatic  voices.  Now  each  ASEAN  state  speaks  from  the 
perspective  of  the  regional  interest  as  well.  In  effect  the  five  ASEAN 
states  generate  not  five  but  ten  points  of  view  now,  and  the  ASEAN 
Secretariat  contributes  an  eleventh,  each  of  which  New  Zealand 
must  comprehend  and  respond  to  correctly.  However  desirable 
this  multiplication  of  voices  may  be  on  other  grounds,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  will  require  the  expenditure  of  additional  diplomatic  re- 
sources by  New  Zealand  at  a  time  when  the  domestic  economy  is  in 
a  parlous  condition.  It  would  be  remarkable  if  the  ASEAN  govern- 
ments are  not  experiencing  similar  strain  on  their  diplomatic  re- 
sources as  a  result  of  New  Zealand's  quickening  interest  in  ASEAN 
as  a.  group. 

4.  The  New  Zealand  minister  for  trade  and  industry  is  op- 
timistic that  ASEAN  economic  cooperation  will  create  a. 
prosperous  region  which  in  turn  will  provide  a  growing  market  for 
New  Zealand  foodstuffs  and  manufactures.  If  the  first  eventuates, 
the  second  may  not,  and  one  may  argue  ASEAN's  economic 
prosperity  may  depend  on  denying  New  Zealand  and  other  wealthy 
countries  free  access  to  her  markets  on  the  one  hand  and  her  raw 
materials  on  the  other.  In  the  distant  future  ASEAN  might  be- 
come an  industrializing  economic  bloc;  in  this  event  New  Zealand 
officials  predict  that  New  Zealand's  manufactures  might  be  denied 
access,  but  are  hopeful  that  dairy,  meat,  and  wool  products  would 
not  compete  with  ASEAN  goods  and  would  retain  their  right  of 
entry.  They  are  further  responding  to  the  possibility  of  regional 
tariff  barriers  by  encouraging  New  Zealand  manufacturers  to  es- 
tablish joint  ventures  with  ASEAN  partners,  to  imitate  the  success 
of  the  multinadonal  corporations  in  getting  inside  tariff"  havens." 
However,  New  Zealand  is  not  in  a  good  position  to  push  liiis 
strategy  far,  for  she  is  a  net  capital  importer,  a  borrowing  rather 


31  Sec  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Talboys  reported  in  N.Z.  Foreign  Affairs  Review,  Vol.  26  (April- 
June  1976),  p.  16 
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than  a  lending  nation.  Political  leaders  concerned  with  her  poor 
balance  of  payments  position  would  be  reluctant  to  see  scarce 
capital  and  overseas  exchange  diverted  to  investments  in  the 
ASEAN  area. 

A  more  realistic  future  is  ASEAN  as  a  bargaining  bloc.  If 
ASEAN  cooperation  helps  suppliers  of  raw  materials  to  hold  prices 
of  oil,  rubber,  tin,  and  timber  high,  New  Zealand  will  have  to  pay 
the  higher  prices,  either  directly  or  indirecdy.  The  ability  to  shop 
around  will  be  reduced  by  region-wide  and  commodity-wide 
agreements  alike.  If  ASEAN  demands  preferential  access  to  the 
New  Zealand  market.  New  Zealand  will  be  faced  with  the  problem 
of  rationalizing  these  demands  not  only  with  the  most-favoured- 
nation principle.  Commonwealth  and  LDC  preferences,  and  other 
internadonal  conventions  now  in  force,  but  also  with  special 
arrangements  with  individual  ASEAN  members  such  as  the  1961 
New  Zealand -Malayan  Trade  Agreement,  whereby  Malaysia  gets  a 
margin  of  tariff  preference  on  such  items  as  dnned  pineapples  that 
her  fellow  ASEAN  members  do  not  enjoy.  Nor  will  New  Zealand 
be  able  simply  to  ignore  ASEAN  demands,  for  her  exports  to 
ASEAN  have  exceeded  imports  during  the  past  decade,  by  a  large 
margin  when  Singapore  refined  petroleum  is  excepted,  so  she  is 
more  vulnerable  to  a  trade  war  than  ASEAN  would  be. 

5.  Cultural  exchange  with  New  Zealand  could  be  either  en- 
hanced or  retarded  by  closer  ASEAN  cooperation.  Certainly  the 
ability  of  New  Zealanders  to  travel  across  national  boundaries  with 
few  restrictions,  as  in  Europe,  would  be  welcomed,  as  would  the 
sponsorship  of  cultural  groups  to  and  from  ASEAN  made  possible 
by  combined  resources. 

On  the  question  of  the  free  exchange  of  ideas,  however.  New 
Zealanders  might  be  cautious.  Each  ASEAN  government  at  various 
times  has  censored  newspapers,  banned  foreign  journals,  inter- 
fered with  scholarly  and  journalistic  activity,  and  maintained 
secrecy  over  some  of  its  operations.  Foreign  scholars  and  jour- 
nalists confronted  with  a  clamp-down  in  one  country  have  here- 
tofore been  able  to  move  to  the  neighbouring  country  where  con- 
ditions were  more  liberal  and  there  could  keep  up  to  date  on 
events  in  the  restrictive  country  by  interviewing  refugees,  travellers, 
and  even  officials  who  felt  more  at  liberty  to  talk  outside  their 
borders  than  at  home.  If  ASEAN  countries  were  to  establish  a 
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common  policy  towards  scholarly  and  journalistic  activity  by 
foreigners,  as  was  proposed  in  a  meeting  of  non-aligned  nations  in 
New  Delhi  in  mid- 1976,  there  is  a  danger  that  that  policy  would  be 
restrictive  to  the  degree  it  became  formalized  and  region-wide. 
Restrictive  governments  reinforcing  one  another  would  be  less  in- 
clined to  relax  restrictions  after  the  presumed  need  for  them  had 
passed.  Neighbouring  countries  would  no  longer  be  windows  into 
restrictive  countries. 

Any  agreement  to  license  foreign  journalists  or  researchers, 
black  out  certain  types  or  organs  of  news,  preserve  secrecy  over 
certain  activities,  or  even  to  exchange  "black  lists"  of  offending 
writers  or  artists  would  be  harmful  to  the  interests  of  cultural  com- 
munication between  ASEAN  and  other  countries  such  as  New 
Zealand.  While  no  one  would  argue  against  the  right  of  ASEAN 
countries  to  organize  their  own  cultural  affairs,  New  Zealanders 
would  protest  against  region-wide  barriers  being  erected  against 
legitimate  and  objective  inquiry  into  events  and  trends  there,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  foreign  cultural  exchange,  but  also  for  the  in- 
tellectual well-being  of  the  citizens  of  the  ASEAN  states  them- 
selves. Consequently  closer  ASEAN  cooperation  creates  the  poten- 
tial for  the  abuse  of  power  and  the  imposition  of  unnecessary 
secrecy  at  the  same  time  as  it  opens  up  the  possibility  of  a  region- 
wide  renaissance  of  cultural  and  intellectual  activity.  Both 
possibilities  have  consequences  outside  ASEAN,  and  thus  for 
cultural  exchange  with  New  Zealand. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  ASSESSMENT 

The  scepdcal  analyst  can  find  many  reasons  why  New  Zealand 
should  be  caudous  towards  ASEAN,  why  it  may  not  be  in  New 
Zealand's  interest  to  foster  closer  security,  aid,  diplomadc,  trade, 
and  cultural  cooperadon  among  ASEAN's  five  members.  These 
reasons  are  partial  and  contingent  on  the  future,  however,  and 
must  themselves  be  scrudnized  cridcally  and  balanced  against  the 
anticipated  benefits  to  ASEAN  and  New  Zealand.  Prudence  dic- 
tates that  a  conclusion  not  be  reached  prematurely  one  way  or  the 
other.  New  Zealand  and  the  ASEAN  states  equally  must  be 
prepared  to  sow  the  ground  if  they  want  the  reladonship  to  grow, 
and  as  it  does  so,  both  pardes  must  observe  the  fruits  to  decide 
which  parts  to  harvest  and  replant. 
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In  this  spirit  it  is  appropriate  for  the  analyst  to  outline  briefly 
the  conditions  under  which  an  on-going  assessment  may  be  made 
most  rationally.  (l)The  most  obvious  need  is  for  information 
about  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  various  governments  in- 
volved. (2)  Equally  needed  is  current  information  about  the 
specific  effects  of  ASEAN  initiatives  on  New  Zealand  and  vice  versa. 
(3)  Next,  the  interests  and  the  effects  must  be  juxtaposidoned  and  a 
preliminary  assessment  made  in  discrete  areas.  (4)  These  tentative 
judgements  must  then  be  circulated  widely  not  only  among  of- 
ficials but  also  among  interested  members  of  the  public  for 
familiarization,  criticism,  and  evaluation  in  the  context  of  each 
nation's  polidcal  life.  (5)  Conflicts  of  interests  must  be  acknowl- 
edge candidly  and  polidcal  consensus  sought  by  open  discussion, 
for  in  the  end  the  contours  of  an  enduring  policy  must  be  shaped 
by  polidcal  forces  in  addirion  to  technical,  economic,  ad- 
ministradve  and  other  influences.  (6)  Facets  of  consensus,  when 
reached,  should  be  taken  by  policy-makers  as  fundamental  guides 
to  future  negotiadons  with  other  country  negodators,  and  should 
be  communicated  to  the  other  countries'  leaders  so  they  will  un- 
derstand the  constraints  bounding  their  negodating  partners. 

The  assessment  process  should  be  characterized  by  such  words 
as  communication,  bargaining,  consultadon,  negodation,  and 
assessment,  all  in  an  atmosphere  of  experimental  open-ended- 
ness,  guided  by  a  sense  of  poHrical  possibiHdes  rather  than  Utopian 
ends.  The  model  of  an  academic  inquiry  is  appropriate  here:  all 
the  informadon  should  be  assembled,  all  the  assumpdons  made 
explicit,  and  all  the  results  presented  as  clearly  and  candidly  as 
possible  so  that  the  reader  of  the  resuldng  report  may  double- 
check  for  himself  the  scholar's  conclusions. 

Turning  to  specific  agencies  which  might  engage  in  this  assess- 
ment process,  one  may  acknowledge  that  a  constructive  start  has 
been  made  with  such  institudons  as  the  ASEAN  Secretariat  and 
permanent  working  committees,  the  pentagonal  aid  project  super- 
visory committees,  and  the  ASEAN-New  Zealand  Joint  Trade 
Study  Group.  These  need  to  be  revitalized  and  supplemented  by 
research  units  within  the  Secretariat  to  conduct  studies  and  prepare 
briefings  for  their  superiors,  for  these  are  specialized  tasks  the  ad- 
ministrators have  neither  training  for  nor  time  to  do. 
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Both  in  New  Zealand  and  in  ASEAN  there  is  a  second  layer  of 
persons  whose  ignorance  may  hinder  the  relationship  as  it 
becomes  more  specific.  These  include  parliamentarians,  political 
party  and  labour  union  leaders,  manufacturing  and  commercial 
leaders,  and  religious,  educational,  and  cultural  elites  .  .  .  and  of- 
ficials of  the  treasury.  Each  for  his  own  reasons  can  find  much 
threat  in  a  tighter  ASEAN,  and  each  can  bring  a  constituency  into 
opposidon  to  it  if  aroused.  They  must  be  brought  into  the  on- 
going negodadon  process  to  allay  their  suspicions,  broaden  their 
perspectives,  and  give  them  a  sense  of  partipadon  in  the  evolving 
link.  Their  representadves  should  be  invited  to  sit  on  committees, 
join  travelling  delegadons  and  fact-finding  tours,  sponsor  studies, 
and  put  forward  posidon  papers.  They  should  be  put  on  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs  mailing  lists  for  briefing  papers  and  news  items 
reladng  to  ASEAN  and  invited  to  seminars  and  social  events  in- 
volving ASEAN  delegates  from  abroad. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  oversimplify  the  issues  or  over- 
inflate  expectations,  for  a  cynical  reaction  will  follow  which  will  be 
hard  to  overcome.  Mention  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay 
that  regional  cooperation  is  a  rhetorical  favourite  of  political 
leaders  but  that  officials  below  cabinet  rank  are  sceptical.  The  same 
is  true  in  New  Zealand  and  in  ASEAN  countries  alike.  The  ASEAN 
Secretariat  should  conduct  a  public  education  campaign  to  present 
an  intermediate  picture  between  the  two  extremes.  Their  material 
could  be  borrowed  from  the  research  units  mentioned  above  but 
could  be  condensed  and  attracdvely  presented  for  use  by  schools, 
clubs,  and  the  mass  media.  The  material  disseminated  by  the 
United  Nations  Association  of  New  Zealand  might  provide  a 
model  of  how  a  sober,  informative,  supportive  public  educadon 
campaign  could  be  conducted. 

An  ASEAN  public  informadon  window  and  display  room  to 
which  school  children  and  clubs  may  be  brought  should  be  set  up 
in  Jakarta  and  in  each  other  ASEAN  capital.  University  students 
and  lecturers  should  be  invited  to  conduct  research  and  give  lec- 
tures on  ASEAN;  this  can  be  encouraged  by  making  scholarships, 
office  space,  and  research  access  to  records  and  officials  available 
to  legidmate  scholars.  The  results  of  the  research  could  then  be 
considered  by  the  Secretariat  for  publicadon  or  other  public 
education  use. 
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The  thrust  of  these  recommendations  is  three-fold:  first,  to  en- 
courage officials  to  set  up  and  enliven  institutions  capable  of  con- 
tinuously assessing  ASEAN  initiatives  in  terms  of  their  country's 
interests;  second,  to  draw  wider  circles  of  influential  persons  into 
the  negotiation  and  assessment  processes;  and  third,  to  create  a 
climate  of  opinion  favourable  to  ASEAN  among  die  wider  publics. 
ASEAN  may  have  been  the  creation  of  a  small  number  of  polidcal 
and  administrative  elites  inidally,  but  if  ASEAN  approaches  its 
potential  it  will  affect  ever-growing  numbers  of  individuals.  These 
publics  may  not  be  able  to  determine  die  specific  direction  of 
ASEAN's  evoludon,  but  as  in  Britain  and  Europe  diey  can  affect 
their  government's  ability  to  act  under  certain  circumstances. 
Therefore  every  ASEAN  government,  and  every  government  widi 
relations  with  ASEAN,  would  be  wise  to  cultivate  its  interested 
elites  and  opinion-leaders  in  advance. 

Beyond  this,  more  specific  proposals  are  of  dubious  validity. 
What  New  Zealand,  or  Indonesia,  should  do  next  regarding 
meetings  of  the  ASEAN-New  Zealand  Joint  Trade  Study  Group, 
for  example,  is  not  a  matter  for  scholars  but  rather  for  officials  to 
decide.  ASEAN  and  its  relations  with  New  Zealand  are  in  their  in- 
fancy; much  remains  potential,  contingent,  unknowable  until 
events  unfold  further;  and  influences  from  outside  the  relation- 
ship -  from  Indochina,  Japan,  the  Middle  East,  the  Group  of  77  - 
will  after  the  equation  as  time  passes.  But  it  is  possible  to  predict 
that  regional  cooperation  will  be  increasingly  a  feature  of  inter- 
national relations,  however  halting  its  progress  has  been  since  the 
breakup  of  colonialism,  and  that  ASEAN  and  New  Zealand  alike 
will  find  themselves  increasingly  challenged  by  the  myriad  com- 
binations and  permutations  of  multi-party  bargaining  situations. 
So  New  Zealand's  leaders  should  not  regard  ASEAN  myopically  as 
either  a  panacea  or  a  threat,  but  clearly  as  an  emerging  fact  of  in- 
ternational life,  to  be  dealt  with  creatively.  Likewise  ASEAN 
leaders  should  see  New  Zealand  neither  as  a  vital  benefactor  a  self- 
interested  late-comer  from  a  far,  but  as  one  of  many  nations  with 
which  cooperation  will  be  necessary  in  the  long  run  to  ensure  the 
success  of  Southeast  Asian  regional  cooperation  as  embodied  in 
ASEAN. 
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The  Indian  Ocean  has  become  a  subject  of  strategic  interest 
and  international  debate  because  of  the  deployment  on  its  waters 
since  early  1968  of  a  comparatively  small  naval  tasl  force  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  part  of  a  general  escalation  of  Soviet  activities 
within  the  region,  which  has  introduced  an  element  of  competition 
that  is  the  basic  ingredient  of  strategic  concern.  The  competition  is 
not  only  military,  but  also  political  and  economic.  Soviet  policies 
in  the  region  seem  to  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  any  power 
maintaining  a  massive  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  sure  to  en- 
joy a  global  strategic  advantage,  especially  because  such  a  presence 
will  enable  it  to  control  the  shipping  routes  and  waterways  of  this 
Ocean.  Alfred  Mahan  is  supposed  to  have  said:  "Whoever  controls 
the  Indian  Ocean  dominates  Asia.  This  Ocean  is  the  key  to  the 
Seven  Seas.  In  the  21st  century  the  destiny  of  the  world  will  be 
decided  on  its  waters".  This  statement  may  be  exaggerated,  but 
seems  to  contain  some  truth.  From  old  the  Indian  Ocean  has  been 
an  arena  where  the  rivalries  of  the  great  powers  are  played  out. 

Before  the  British  established  their  naval  hegemony  over  the 
Indian  Ocean,  there  was  protracted  and  stiff  competition  among 
the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  the  French  and  the  British,  then  the 
major  sea  powers  of  the  world.  Eventually  the  British  emerged  as 
the  winners  and  dominated  the  Indian  Ocean  till  World  War  II, 
mainly  because  they  could  control  the  principal  sea-lanes  of  the 
Ocean,  especially  the  Malacca  Straits  and  later  on  also  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  also  practically  all  important  naval  bases  as  well  as  most 
countries  bordering  to  it.  As  a  result  the  Indian  Ocean  came  to  be 
known  as  a  "British  Lake"  and  was  a  zone  of  peace  for  about  one 
and  a  half  centuries. 

However,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  British  Empire  had 
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passed  its  prime  and  British  power  and  influence  in  the  far-flung 
corners  of  the  world  began  to  decHne.  An  important  aspect  of  this 
process  was  that  Britain  lost  her  exclusive  control  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Moreover,  the  decision  of  the  British  Labour  Government 
of  1967  to  withdraw  its  forces  from  east  of  Suez  hastened  the 
decline  of  British  influence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  region.  Today  one 
witnesses  a  renewal  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  major  powers  from 
outside  the  region,  particularly  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  increase  their  presence  and  expand  their  influence  in  this 
strategically  important  region. 

The  strategic  importance  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  mainly  due  to 
its  geographical  location,  the  important  sea  routes  which  traverse 
it,  and  the  rich  natural  resources  of  the  densely  populated  coun 
tries  on  its  shores.  The  sea  routes  of  the  Indian  Ocean  connect,  by 
way  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  countries  of  the  Far 
East  and  Australasia  with  the  Middle  East,  and  by  way  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  Far  East  and  Australasia  with  Europe.  In  the  region  are 
located  rich  natural  resources,  mainly  wool,  jute,  tea,  tin,  rubber 
gold,  copper  and  magnesium,  in  addition  to  its  most  important 
natural  resource,  namely  oil  in  the  western  Indian  Ocean.  In  re 
cent  years  the  United  States,  Western  Europe  and  Japan  have  be 
come  increasingly  reliant  on  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  this 
dependence  is  likely  to  persist  into  the  future.  Most  of  these  oil 
movements  have  to  go  through  the  Indian  Ocean.  Another  reason 
why  the  Ocean  has  high  strategic  value  is  the  role  it  can  play  in  the 
strategic  nuclear  rivalry  between  the  two  super-powers. 

The  strategic  importance  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  aware 
ness  among  major  maritime  powers  that  naval  power  is  a  prime 
lever  of  influence,  were  among  the  major  factors  behind  the  rapi 
escalation  of  power  rivalry  in  its  waters.  The  concept  of  a  naval  task 
force  as  an  instrument  of  influence  and  a  means  of  applying 
pressure  is  not  new.  In  the  past,  especially  in  the  19th  century,  th 
naval  powers  resorted  to  "gunboat  diplomacy"  and  "showing  th 
flag"  whenever  their  status  or  claims  were  challenged  in  the  area  or 
country  where  they  had  direct  interests. 

Great  Britain  has  long  been  in  no  position  to  play  her  tra 
didonal  role  in  this  Ocean.  Her  phased  withdrawal,  completed  in 
1971,  fulfilled  a  foregone  conclusion  in  power  politics.  France,  o 
the  other  hand,  retains  certain  positions  but  will  no  longer  inter 
vene  more  than  marginally  in  any  occurrences.  There  remains 
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therefore,  what  many  people  like  to  call  a  vacuum,  with  the  tacit 
implication  that  it  needs  to  be  filled  and  will  be  filled  in  the  na- 
tural course  of  events.  This  notion  is  strongly  opposed  by  the 
countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Ocean,  but  it  moulds  the  strategic 
thinking  and  action  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
many  other  countries. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  argument  that  military  adven- 
turism or  expansionism  are  not  the  prime  motives  for  establishing 
a  foothold  in  or  on  the  Indian  Ocean  and  for  consolidating  it,  but 
rather  that  the  main  reasons  are  fear  and  over-developed  sensitivi- 
ty concerning  security.  It  seems  that  the  United  States  not  only 
fears  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  drastically  undermine  diplomacy 
on  the  scene  in  individual  cases  and  also  shift  the  balance  in  local 
conflicts  because  of  the  presence  of  her  fleet,  but  also  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could,  in  an  emergency  sever  the  supply  lines  which 
are  vital  to  the  West  and  Japan.  The  Soviet  Union  fears  the  first  of 
these  possibilities  at  least  as  much,  but  at  the  same  time  also  fears 
the  possibility  of  being  confronted  with  landing  and  launching 
facilities  for  more  modern  weapons.  Both  countries  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  maintenance  of  a  communication  system  spanning 
the  Ocean,  or  in  the  disturbance  of  that  of  their  opponent. 

The  intensified  activity  of  naval  units  of  both  superpowers  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  in  addition  to  being  part  of  the  policy  of  show- 
ing the  flag,  is  dictated  by  global  strategic  considerations.  Until 
each  is  certain  that  the  other  is  to  be  trusted,  both  will  maintain  a 
strong  defence  posture  and  a  balance  of  nuclear  strength.  In  this 
context,  both  are  striving  to  achieve  a  position  of  supremacy  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  to  weaken  the  ability  of  their  opponent,  to  gain 
posidons  from  which  Britain  has  been  displaced,  and  to  gain  the 
ability  to  influence  events  in  the  area. 

The  result  is  a  variegated  picture  of  military  presence  by  powers 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  whereby  the 
political  opdons  are  conringent  upon  this  situation.  There  is  today 
a  number  of  naval  and  other  facilities  in  the  area  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States,  Britain,  France  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  existence 
of  such  facilities  and,  in  some  cases,  their  development,  suggest 
that  the  Indian  Ocean  has  become  the  new  area  of  superpower 
rivalry.  These  developments  are  closely  related  to  the  importance 
of  the  oceans  in  the  new  strategic  thinking.  The  increasing  naval 
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rivalry  of  the  superpowers  seems  to  suggest  that  the  strategic 
nature  of  warfare  in  the  future  will  place  great  emphasis  on  the 
oceans  as  bases  for  the  launching  of  submarine  missiles. 

The  Soviet  naval  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  began  soon 
after  Britain  announced  her  decision  to  withdraw  her  forces  from 
east  of  Suez.  In  March  1968  a  small  task  force  of  three  warships 
visited  the  Ocean  and  since  then  two  small  task  forces,  including 
cruisers,  guided  missile  destroyers,  submarines  and  auxiliary  ships, 
have  been  operating  in  the  Indian  Ocean  on  a  rotation  basis.  This 
fleet  is  able  to  operate  for  long  periods  far  from  home  ports  and 
solve  its  logistic  problems  of  refuelling,  supply,  and  maintenance 
on  the  high  seas  by  using  ports  of  friendly  nations  in  the  area. 

The  Soviets  have  also  been  striving  to  increase  the  number  of 
countries  friendly  to  them  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area  and  along  the 
approach  route  from  the  Red  Sea,  which  are  willing  to  cooperate 
with  them  and  grant  logistic  aid  to  their  growing  fleet.  In  this 
sphere,  they  have  succeeded  in  establishing  important  connections 
with  a  number  of  cpuntries.  In  India  they  have  got  permission  to 
use  port  facilities  at  Port  Blair  as  well  as  the  Indian  naval  base  at 
Visakhapatnam.  In  Mauritius  they  can  use  the  various  facilities  and 
services  of  the  island  ports  and  have  built  a  tracking  station  for 
Soviet  space  programmes.  In  Somalia  they  have  access  to  the  port 
of  Berbera,  built  with  Soviet  aid,  and  an  agreement  for  laying  a 
network  of  buoys  along  the  east  African  coast,  the  function  of 
which  is  to  serve  as  navigational  aids  to  Soviet  vessels  operating  in 
the  area.  South  Yemen  has  adopted  communist  patterns  of  govern- 
ment and  is  tied  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  a  long  term  treaty  in  a 
sphere  of  vital  importance.  There  are  several  hundred  Soviet  ex- 
perts in  military  and  civilian  projects.  In  Iraq  the  Russians  have 
gained  a  firm  foothold. 

The  success  of  the  Soviet  can  also  be  seen  in  the  agreements  of 
friendship  they  have  signed  with  Egypt  in  1971,  with  India  in  the 
same  year,  with  Iraq  in  1972  and  with  Somalia  in  1974.  Under 
these  agreements,  the  Russians  have  given  military  and  economic 
aid  to  those  countries,  and  in  return  have  been  given  facilities  for 
their  naval  vessels.  In  March  last  year  Egypt  unilaterally  cancelled 
her  agreement  of  friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  by  way  of 
compensation  the  Soviets  have  been  able  to  consolidate  their  foot- 
hold in  Iraq  and  Somalia.  As  a  result  the  operational  capacity  of 
their  naval  task  force  in  the  Indian  Ocean  has  been  improved. 
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British  control  of  the  Indian  Ocean  made  a  major  naval  pre- 
sence of  the  United  States  unnecessary,  but  this  did  not  mean  that 
the  Americans  were  at  any  time  indifferent  to  the  strategic  import- 
ance of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Since  1950  the  United  States  has  been 
maintaining  a  continuous  presence  of  three  naval  vessels  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  US  Navy  has  been  taking  part  in  the  annual 
naval  exercises  of  the  CENTO  powers.  In  1963  the  United  States 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Australia  to  establish  a  very  low 
frequency  Communication  Station  in  North  West  Cape,  Australia. 
The  purpose  of  this  facility  seems  to  be  to  communicate  with 
nuclear  ballistic  missile  submarines  and  is  part  of  a  US  worldwide 
communication   system.  It  became  operational  in  1967. 

The  limited  Indo-US  defence  collaboration  following  the 
India-China  border  war  of  1962  encouraged  the  Pentagon  to  seek 
India's  consent  to  an  American  naval  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  General  Maxwell  Taylor  called  on  PM  Nehru  on  17 
December  1963  and  mentioned  that  the  US  was  considering  the 
advisibility  of  some  units  of  their  Seventh  Fleet  cruising  the  Indian 
Ocean  with  the  object  of  getting  acquainted  with  the  seas  of  the 
region.  This  modest  beginning  picked  up  speed  as  the  British 
decided  to  withdraw  from  east  of  Suez  and,  in  the  following  two 
years,  established  the  US  as  the  major  Indian  Ocean  power.  This  is 
evident  in  the  numerous  bases  and  facilities  the  US  built  in  the  re- 
gion: a  naval  communication  centre  in  North  West  Cape,  West 
Australia  (1967),  space  communication  station  at  Pine  Gap,  Alice 
Springs  and  Woomera,  Australia,  a  communication  base  in  Asma- 
ra, Ethiopia,  and  a  communication  station  in  Mahe,  Seychelles 
(1969-1970),  tracking  and  telemetry  facilities  and  a  radio  naval 
station  in  Vacoas,  Mauritius,  an  intelligence  listening  post  since 
1971,  and  a  full-fledged  communication  base  since  1973  in  Diego 
Garcia.  The  Diego  Garcia  facility,  as  announced  in  the  US-UK 
agreement  of  15  December  1970,  was  intended  to  close  a  gap  in  the 
US  naval  communication  system,  and  was  commissioned  on  20 
March  1973.  This  communication  facility  is  being  upgraded  into  a 
major  military  naval  base  which  will  be  able  to  accomodate  sub- 
marines and  aircraft  carriers.  The  proposed  extension  of  the  ex- 
isting runway  will  enable  it  to  service  the  biggest  aircraft  in  the 
world.  US  seabees  have  been  working  since  last  February  to 
lengthen  the  runway,  built  a  pier  and  expand  fuel  storage.  In  addi- 
tion the  Navy  increased  the  number  of  men  at  this  facility  from  300 
to  about  500  over  the  past  year. 
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Diego  Garcia  has  many  advantages.  A  coral  atoll,  measuring  13 
miles  long  and  5  miles  wide,  the  island  is  situated  almost  at  the 
centre  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  unihabitated  and  therefore  free  of 
embarassing  native  agitators.  It  reduces  US  dependence  on  Subic 
Bay  in  the  Philippines,  3000  miles  away,  for  any  action  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  Any  point  of  this  ocean  could  be  reached  within  two 
days.  It  has  a  good  deep  water  harbour  which  can  accommodate  a 
modest  fleet.  It  has  become  part  of  US  communications  network 
stretching  from  Asmara,  Ethiopia,  to  North  West  Cape,  Australia. 
The  proposed  upgrading  will  turn  the  island  into  a  strategic  base 
for  the  operation  of  die  US  Navy  in  die  Indian  Ocean,  especially 
with  a  view  to  covering  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  nuclear 
weapons. 

According  to  Admiral  La  Rocques  US  Navy,  those  improve- 
ments will  go  a  long  way  toward  making  the  base  at  Diego  Garcia 
comparable  in  function  to  that  of  Subic  Bay  in  the  Philippines.  The 
reason  of  the  upgrading  has  been  stated  by  Admiral  Elmo  Russell 
Zumwalt,  then  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  of  the  US  Navy,  as 
follow:  "In  the  judgement  of  many  observers,  the  Indian  Ocean 
has  became  the  area  with  the  potendal  to  produce  major  shifts  in 
the  global  balance  over  the  next  decade.  It  follows  that  we  must 
have  the  ability  to  influence  events  in  that  area  the  capability  to 
deploy  our  military  power  in  the  region  is  an  essendal  element  of 
such  influence.  That,  in  my  judgement,  is  the  crux  of  the  radonale 
for  what  we  are  planning  to  do  at  Diego  Garcia". 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  availability  of  such  facilides  constitutes 
an  important  reminder  to  the  US  allies  and  enemies  of  her  con- 
tinuing presence  in  the  area.  The  US  is  not  only  concerned  about 
maintaining  strategic  nuclear  parity  with  the  Soviet  Union  but  also 
about  protecting  her  accessibility  to  the  oil  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
area.  One  of  the  most  important  and  permanent  US  interests  in  the 
area  lies  in  the  security  of  her  energy  supplies  and  those  of  her 
allies  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  The  Indian  Ocean  becomes 
therefore  an  important  link  in  this  energy-security  lifeline. 

The  economic  and  political  implications  of  the  disruptions 
caused  by  the  energy  crisis  of  1973  in  the  wake  of  the  Arab -Israeli 
war  and  the  Arab  oil  embargo  shocked  the  US,  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  into  the  realization  of  how  vital  oil  was  for  diem,  how 
vulnerable  they  were  to  an  oil  embargo,  and  how  dependent  they 
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were  on  the  Arab  states  for  their  suppHes  of  oil  and  gas.  It  has  be- 
come clear  to  them  that  oil  is  an  issue  of  security,  both  in  terms  of 
its  impact  on  their  balance  of  payments  and  as  a  vital  source  of 
energy.  This  importance  was  underlined  by  President  Ford's  war- 
ning, in  late  1974,  that  great  powers  have  traditionally  gone  to  war 
to  protect  their  access  to  vital  raw  materials. 

In  recent  years  the  US,  Western  Europe  and  Japan  have  be- 
come increasingly  dependent  on  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  area 
and  this  dependence  is  likely  to  persist  into  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  Indian  Ocean  is  the  transit  area  of  all  movements  of  this 
energy.  Moreover,  other  raw  materials  on  which  the  industrialized 
nadons  rely,  also  move  along  the  strategic  routes  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Thus  the  Western  interest  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  also  a 
response  to  die  fear  that  vital  raw  materials  may  be  interdicted  on 
the  high  seas  by  enemies.  This  fact  was  underlined  by  James 
Schlesinger,  dien  US  Secretary  of  Defence,  as  follows:  "As  a 
maridme  nadon,  dependent  upon  the  seas  for  the  vitality  of  our 
economy  and  for  mutual  support  with  our  Allies,  the  sea  is  more 
important  to  us  than  the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  a  balance  at  sea 
implies  more  than  a  strict  numerical  balance,  for  together  with  our 
Allies  we  would  need  to  protect  a  minimum  essendal  level  of  ship- 
ping against  a  sustained  interdiction  effort  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  allies". 

For  the  US  and  her  allies,  then,  die  need  to  ensure  the  security 
of  their  energy  and  vital  raw  materials  supplies  is  of  paramount 
importance.  Any  disruption  of  those  supplies  therefore  will  have 
severe  economic  and  security  implications.  Since  the  Indian  Ocean 
is  an  important  transit  area  of  oil  and  vital  raw  materials,  the  in- 
creased capabilides  of  the  Soviet  Navy  is  viewed  as  a  threat  to  the 
lifeline  of  the  US  and  her  allies.  Any  prolonged  interdiction  of  oil 
and  raw  materials  would  hit  at  their  very  economic  and  military 
survival  as  major  powers.  Freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  well  as  around  the  world  becomes  inevitably  an  impor- 
tant priority  for  them. 

For  the  US,  Western  Europe  and  Japan  this  fear  of  interdiction 
is  real.  For  them  the  problem  of  energy  security  is  not  just  a 
problem  of  quantity  but  one  of  availability  and  reliability  of  sup- 
ply. The  most  important  aspect  of  the  energy  outlook  of  these 
countries  is  their  growing  dependence  on  oil  imports  from  the 
Middle  East.  For  them  there  is  simply  no  viable  alternative  to  the 
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Middle  East  oil  And  developing  alternative  sources  of  energy 
could  not  possibly  be  done  in  sufficient  quantities  or  at  favouf^ 
able  costs  w.thm  the  foreseeable  future.  The  stability  of  ener^ 
supplies  ,s  consequently  an  important  nadonal  goal  for  the  US  and 
her  a  iips.  ^ 


US  strategy  m  the  Indian  Ocean  area,  however,  is  not  ex- 
clusively obsessed  with  missile  targets  in  Russia  and  guaranteeing 
supplies  of  oil  and  raw  materials,  but  takes  also  into  account 
China  s  nuclear  capability,  which  it  sees  as  a  force  potendally 
hostile  to  the  US.  During  the  past  decade  the  Chinese  seem  to  have 
moved  steadily  from  a  programme  of  development  and  tesdng  to 
deployed  nuclear  capability.  US  intelligence  believes  that  the 
Chinese  already  have  a  modest  number  of  medium-range  ballisdc 
miss,  es  (MRBMs),  range  1,500  miles;  intermediate-range  bal I  t  c 
missiles  (IRBMs),  range  3,500  miles;  and  medium  Ind  ligh 
bombers  capable  of  delivering  nuclear  bombs.  By  1976  China  is 
expected  to  have  an  intercondnental  ballisdc  missile  (ICBM)  and 
an  initial  operating  capability  for  an  submarine- launched  ballisdc 
missi  e  (SLBM)  some  time  later.  The  range  and  location  of  those 
missiles  are  such  that  they  can  already  cover  important  targets  in 
the  eastern  Soviet  Union.  When  the  ICBMs  and  SLBMs,  now  under 
development,  are  deployed,  the  Chinese  could  hit  targets  through- 
out the  Soviet  Union  and  also  in  the  US.  Fully  developed,  dieir 
range  will  be  6,000  miles.  ^ 

As  the  Chinese  see  it,  the  Soviet  presence  in  die  Indian  Ocean  is 
an  aspect  of  the  compeddon  for  hegemony  between  the  two  super- 
powers, and  also  designed  to  threaten  China.  This  apprehension  is 
supported  by  Admiral  Zumwalt,  US  Navy  Chief  of  Operado  who 
says  that  one  of  die  strategic  objectives  sought  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  the  neutralization  of  China's  political  in- 
fluence and  military  power  dirough  die  expansion  of  Soviet  power 
on  China's  southern  flank.  The  logic  of  diese  Chinese  fears  of  a 
Soviet  threat  from  die  Indian  Ocean  is  that  China  too,  must  move 
into  the  region. 

China  has  yet  no  bases  for  fleet  operations  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
but  her  presence  can  be  seen  not  only  in  East  Afi-ica  and  in  Pakis- 
tan, but  also  in  Bangladesh  where  she  is  working  systematically  to 
bring  this  country  under  her  influence.  Burma  could  also  become 
a  satellite  or  semi-satellite  if  it  continue  to  combat  its  internal  dif- 
ficulties so  ineptly.  In  addition  to  these  bilateral  eflbrts,  China  is 
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also  playing  her  card  on  the  international  level  by  supporting  the 
efforts  of  the  littoral  states  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  get  rid  them- 
selves of  the  great  external  powers  by  creating  peace  and  neutrality 
zones. 

In  this  Indian  Ocean  strategy,  the  US  can  count  on  Britain  and 
France,  who  have  common  interests  with  her  and  are  maintaining 
some  military  presence  in  the  area.  Britain  decided  in  1968  to  with- 
draw her  forces  east  of  Suez,  but  in  1970  opted  for  a  modest 
presence.  PM  Edward  Heath  declared  on  13  December  1970:  "We 
believe  that  a  modest  British  presence,  as  a  positive  token  of  our 
intentions,  will  make  a  contribution  out  of  all  propordons  to  its 
size  to  the  deterrence  of  any  potential  aggressor  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  the  area".  As  a  member  of  CENTO,  Britain  has 
been  taking  part  in  its  annual  exercises.  She  has  also  agreed  to  US 
plans  to  expand  the  communication  facility  on  Diego  Garcia  into  a 
major  base.  On  3  December  1974,  the  British  announced  that  they 
proposed  to  withdraw  from  Mauridus,  Maldives,  Singapore, 
Malaysia  and  Brunei  and  reduce  their  forces  in  Hong  Kong,  but 
diat  they  would  keep  the  island  of  Masirah  off  the  coast  of  Oman 
where  they  have  an  air  base  which  can  accommodate  all  kinds  of 
aircraft. 

The  French  have  several  facilities  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area,  a 
number  of  naval  vessels  and  aircraft  and  several  thousands  of 
troops.  In  Djiboud  they  have  a  naval  base,  an  air  base  and  a  gar- 
rison of  about  6.000  men.  They  have  also  an  air  field  and  a  radio 
relay  stadon  on  the  Reunion  islands,  and  are  to  establish  a  naval 
base  on  Mayotte,  one  of  the  Comoro  islands  which  has  opted  for 
integradon  with  France.  Following  the  agreement  of  4  June  1973  to 
withdraw  dieir  forces  from  Malagasy,  they  created  an  Indian 
Ocean  Command  which  at  present  includes  16  vessels  and  2.000 
men.  According  to  Vice  Admiral  Maler,  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  this  Command,  the  French  policy  in  the  region  is  based  on 
presence,  rather  than  on  direct  intervendon,  and  its  objectives  are 
the  protecdon  of  French  territories  and  the  security  of  the  French 
oil  routes,  along  which  about  80  per  cent  of  French  oil  imports  are 
carried.  The  French  have  also  agreed  to  a  US  base  on  Reunion 
islands. 

The  US  is  not  only  escaladng  its  military  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  but  has  also  organized  an  informal  alliance  of  the  major 
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powers  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area.  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia,  South  Africa 
and  AustraHa  are  now  linked  in  a  miUtary  reconnaissance  network, 
which  spans  the  area  from  the  Malacca  Straits  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  US  Navy  has  ringed  the  Indian  Ocean  with  US  naval 
allies.  Washington  is  already  processing  information  from  a  secret 
South  African  ship-tracking  station,  intelligence  data  gathered  by 
Iran,  and  US  data  from  reconnaissance  flights  off  the  islands  of 
Diego  Garcia. 

In  Iran,  the  navy,  with  massive  American  and  British  help,  has 
been  expanded  into  a  powerful  force,  which  includes  guided- 
missile  destroyers  and  the  largest  fleet  of  hovercraft  in  the  world. 
Iran  is  also  building  a  string  of  military  bases  along  its  coastline. 
The  largest  is  a  US$  600  million  naval-air  base  being  constructed  at 
Chahbahar.  The  base  will  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  on  the  Indian 
Ocean.  US  naval  planners  assume  that  the  US  will  have  major 
access  to  its  facilities.  The  base  also  indicates  the  interest  of  the 
Shah  to  make  Iran  a  major  power  in  the  Indian  Ocean  as  well  as 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Australia,  which  has  the  best  navy  in  the  eastern  Indian  Ocean, 
has  also  allowed  the  US  to  set  up  secret  communication  facilities 
on  its  territory,  aimed  at  helping  American  nuclear  submarines 
patrol  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  also  supports  the  US  plan  to  upgrade 
Diego  Garcia  into  a  full-fledged  base. 

The  littoral  States  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  especially  the  smaller 
ones,  look  with  suspicion  and  fear  at  this  growing  power  rivalry 
and  at  the  rising  threat  of  intervention.  In  their  percepdon,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  using  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
contain  and  confront  each  other.  The  apprehension  that  stems 
from  this  thought  is  that  this  interacdon  of  containment  and  con- 
frontadon  could  well  involve  the  littoral  states.  Another  related 
level  of  great  power  rivalry  is  the  involvement  of  one,  and  there- 
fore of  the  other  or  others,  in  a  local  conflict. 

Out  of  this  fear  has  emerged  the  idea  of  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a 
peace  zone.  The  littoral  states  view  those  rivalries  and  base- 
building  with  grave  concern  because  they  are  bound  to  create  ten- 
sion, and  even  pose  a  threat  to  their  independence,  by  militarizing 
the  whole  area.  Thus  they  took  the  initiative  to  have  the  Indian 
Ocean  region  recognized  as  a  peace  zone  and  a  nuclear-free  zone. 
Mrs.  Bandaranaike,  PM  of  Sri  Langka,  explained  at  the  Singapore 
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Commonwealth  Conference  on  21  January  1971,  that  weapons  at- 
tract weapons  and  bases  will  attract  bases  from  the  opposing  par- 
ties, and  that  the  Indian  Ocean  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
satellite  of  the  security  systems  of  the  superpowers,  both  as  a 
launching  as  well  as  target  area  for  nuclear  weapons.  The  Lusaka 
Declaration  of  the  Third  Non-Aligned  Summit  Meeting  includes  a 
declaration  of  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  zone  of  peace,  calling  upon  all 
States  to  consider  and  respect  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  zone  of  peace 
from  which  great  power  rivalries  and  competition,  as  well  as  base 
conceived  in  the  context  of  such  rivalries  and  competition,  be  they 
army,  navy  or  air  force  bases,  are  excluded. 

At  the  initiative  of  Sri  Lanka,  the  UN  General  Assembly 
accepted,  on  16  December  1971,  a  resolution  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  Peace  Zone.  This  resolution. 
Resolution  2832  (XXVI),  designated  the  Indian  Ocean,  together 
with  the  air  space  above  and  the  ocean  floor  subjacent  thereto  for 
all  times  as  a  zone  of  peace.  Under  Resolution  2992  (XXVII)  of  15 
December  1972,  an  ad  hoc  committee  was  set  up  to  study  the  im- 
plications of  the  peace  zone  proposals.  In  its  resolutions  of  1972, 
1973,  1974,  1975  and  1976,  the  UN  General  Assembly  reiterated 
with  overwhelming  majority  its  support  to  the  establishment  of  the 
zone  of  peace  in  the  Indian  Ocean  urging  the  great  powers  to 
refrain  from  increasing  their  military  presence. 

The  intention  of  the  declaration  is  to  persuade  the  littoral  states 
as  well  as  the  outside  powers  using  the  Indian  Ocean,  especially  for 
military  purposes,  to  accept  certain  restrictions.  The  main  objec- 
tive is  to  prevent  militarization  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  As  a  corollary 
to  this  all  armament  races,  offensive  as  well  as  defensive,  within  the 
ocean,  should  be  prohibited.  Warships  or  ships  carrying  warlike 
equipment  and  submarines  while  passing  through  the  ocean 
should  not  halt  except  for  emergency  reasons.  No  manoeuvres  by 
warships  of  any  nation,  no  naval  intelligence  operations  and  no 
nuclear  weapon  tests  of  any  kind  are  to  be  permitted.  Also  implied 
is  the  elimination  from  the  Indian  Ocean  of  all  existing  bases, 
military  installations,  logistical  supply  facilities,  the  disposition  of 
nuclear  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  any  manifestation  of 
great  military  presence  conceived  in  the  context  of  great  power 
rivalry. 

Another  objective  is  to  stabilize  the  Indian  Ocean  so  that 
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abrasive  conflicts  of  the  cold  war  do  not  enter  it,  and  the  region 
can  concentrate  on  the  solution  of  its  major  problems  of  security 
and  development. 

The  resolution  of  1971  on  the  declaration  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
as  a  Zone  of  Peace  was  adopted  by  6 1  votes,  none  against  and  with 
55  abstendons.  Among  the  nuclear  powers,  only  China  supported 
it,  while  the  others  abstained.  The  efforts  of  the  littoral  and  hinter- 
land states  of  the  ocean  in  the  United  Nations  have  been  directed  at 
the  implementation  of  the  resolution,  which  would  lead  to  the 
progressive  reduction  and  eventual  eliminadon  of  all  foreign  milit- 
ary presence  from  the  region. 

But  their  efforts  up  to  now  have  met  with  little  or  no  success, 
chiefly  because  die  major  maridme  powers,  while  sympathizing 
with  the  principles  and  lofty  ideals  which  motivate  the  nations  of 
the  area  to  promote  the  establishment  of  the  Indian  Ocean  peace 
zone,  are  doubtful  about  this  initiative  because  of  its  implication 
that  littoral  states  somehow  have  a  special  right  to  limit  or  control 
the  use  of  the  high  seas  by  others.  They  hold  the  view  that  there 
must  be  unimpaired  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  high  seas. 

This  basic  tenet  of  freedom  of  navigation  has  worked  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  US  and  other  major  sea  powers.  The  challenge  of  this 
tenet  by  littoral  states  with  regard  to  the  Indian  Ocean  is  therefore 
contrary  to  the  interests  and  policies  of  the  major  maritime 
powers.  This  concept,  moreover,  will  not  easily  be  realized  be- 
cause of  two  main  reasons,  namely  the  existence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  of  naval  facilities  and  communication  networks  that  are 
features  of  the  new  strategy  of  warfare,  and  the  nature  of  super- 
power interests  in  the  region. 

The  defeat  of  the  US  in  Indochina  has  led  to  a  reappraisal  of  its 
strategic  policies  throughout  the  world.  As  a  result,  the  US  seems 
to  have  decided  to  withdraw  from  it  forward  fortresses  on  the 
Asian  mainland  and  reestablish  them  instead  on  the  island  havens 
of  the  oceanic  region.  The  subsequent  withdrawal  of  US  forces 
from  the  mainland  of  Asia  is  not  an  American  retreat  from  the 
continent,  but  the  deliberate  result  of  a  new  strategy  which  relies 
on  sea-based  forces:  submarines  with  nuclear  warheads,  aircraft 
carriers  with  nuclear  bombers,  and  naval  bases  to  support  them.  In 
the  Pacific  and  the  South  China  Sea  there  are  adequate  land 
facilities  to  back  this  strategy.  Guam,  the  Japanese  islands  and 
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Subic  Bay  in  the  Philippines  are  the  backbone  of  this  strategy.  The 
expansion  of  Diego  Garcia  into  a  major  naval  and  air  base  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  backbone  of  the  American  strategy  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  This  way  may  be  realized  the  three  main  aspirations  of  the 
US,  namely  deterrence  of  the  Soviet  Union,  intervention  against 
forces  should  they  deny  the  industrialized  West  its  oil  and  raw 
materials,  and  bases  to  back  the  navy,  the  main  operational  arm  of 
the  modified  nuclear  strategy  with  the  major  shift  towards  sea- 
borne strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

To  counter  this,  the  Soviet  Union  is  also  making  efforts  to  in- 
crease its  military  capability  in  the  Indian  Ocean  by  increasing  its 
naval  presence  and  looking  for  bases  to  back  its  navy.  So  far  the 
Soviets  have  succeeded  in  consolidating  their  foothold  in  Iraq  and 
Somalia.  In  the  latter  the  Russians  have  unhindered  access  to  cer- 
tain sea  and  air  facilides.  Some  Soviet  installations  are  guarded  by 
Russian  troops  and  are  off-limits  to  Somalia.  There  is  evidence  of 
at  least  one  secret  and  highly  restricted  base  at  Berbera  manned  by 
about  1,000  Russians,  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  concerned  with  the 
operation  of  Soviet  nuclear  submarines  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  In 
1973  the  Soviet  Navy  installed  a  powerful  long-range  commu- 
nication facility,  which  has  since  become  the  nerve  centre  for 
Soviet  operadons  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  Soviets  now  have  also  fuel  access  to  all  Somali  air- 
fields, and  are  able  to  patrol  large  expanses  of  the  north-western 
Indian  Ocean.  Under  a  recent  secret  deal  with  Iraq,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  given  the  exclusive  use  of  the  air  base  of  Shaibe 
and  the  naval  base  of  Umm  Qasr  which  is  being  upgraded  with 
Soviet  assistance.  Moreover,  about  10,000  Soviet  experts  are  now 
advising  the  Iraq  armed  forces  in  the  use  and  maintenance  of  the 
vast  quanndes  of  modern  weapons  Iraq  has  been  receiving  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  summed  up  that  the  Indian  Ocean  has 
become  the  new  arena  of  growing  superpower  rivalry.  France,  Bri- 
tain, the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  a  number  of  naval  units  on 
patrol  in  its  waters,  backed  by  naval  facilides  and  some  bases. 
There  has  been  an  arms  race  going  on,  especially  between  the  two 
superpowers,  more  or  less  ignoring  the  UN  resoludon  declaring 
the  Indian  Ocean  a  zone  of  peace.  The  American  programme  of 
upgrading  Diego  Garcia  into  a  major  base  represents  an  apex  of 
this  arms  race.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  say  exacdy  who  has 
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Started  the  escalation  as  actions  and  reactions  have  been  following 
each  other  in  a  rapid  way  and  constitute  a  vicious  circle. 

It  is  obviously  in  the  interests  of  the  countries  of  the  region  that 
developments  in  the  Indian  Ocean  are  not  to  pose  threats  to  their 
continued  existence  as  sovereign  states  or  to  the  security  and 
stability  of  the  area,  but  be  such  as  to  enable  and  promote  the  crea- 
tion of  that  atmosphere  of  security  and  cooperation  needed  for  the 
development  and  progress  of  those  countries.  It  would  be  ideal  if 
the  UN  resolution  mentioned  could  be  implemented  in  such  a  way 
that  the  region  would  become  free  of  foreign  military  bases  and 
naval  vessels.  Beyond  that,  the  nations  on  the  Indian  Ocean  should 
resolve  their  differences  and  join  hands  to  promote  the  creadon  of 
an  Indian  Ocean  Community,  comprising  all  littoral  states,  in 
which  problems  of  security  can  be  dealt  with  in  an  orderly  fashion 
and  in  which  peaceful  change  may  be  promoted,  so  that  the  re- 
gion may  concentrate  on  the  solution  of  its  major  and  pressing 
problems  of  development. 

However,  one  cannot  ignore  the  reality  that  the  Indian  Ocean 
will  condnue  to  be  criss-crossed  by  the  mechant  fleets  of  many 
nadons,  and  that  even  the  presence  of  naval  vessels  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded in  view  of  the  legidmate  security  interests  connected  with 
the  supply  of  oil  and  vital  raw  materials  and  their  safe  transport 
through  the  ocean.  It  would  seem  therefore,  that  the  number  of 
nations  represented  in  the  Indian  Ocean  cannot  be  arbitrarily 
restricted,  and  that  no  great  power  can  be  excluded.  It  is  also  clear 
that  both  superpowers  are  determined  to  maintain  their  presence 
in  the  region.  Till  each  is  certain  that  the  other  is  to  be  trusted, 
both  will  maintain  a  strong  defense  posture  and  a  balance  of 
nuclear  strength.  Even  China,  which  supports  the  nodon  that  the 
Indian  Ocean  should  be  a  zone  of  peace,  retains  its  nuclear  op- 
dons.  We  all  know  that  the  world  is  not  run  on  the  spirit  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood.  However,  the  various  naval  fleets  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  must  be  maintained  in  reasonable  balance.  Pending  the 
achievement  of  a  zone  of  peace,  a  balance  at  as  low  a  level  as  possi- 
ble should  make  it  possible  to  avoid  a  competitive  escalation  of 
forces,  and  to  guarantee  stability,  peace  and  security  in  the  region. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  third  world  countries  were  bound  by  a  strong  sense  of 
solidarity  when  they  faced  the  industrialized  nations  in  Nairobi  on 
May  31,  1976.  The  changes  they  called  for  -  i.e.  (1)  increased  aid, 
(2)  greater  access  to  markets  in  the  industrialized  world;  (3)  stable 
commodity  prices,  establishment  of  a  Common  Fund  etc.  —  were 
problems  that  drew  the  attention  of  the  entire  world  community. 
Confronted  with  these  problems  the  industrialized  countries  were 
•by  no  means  always  able  to  maintain  a  united  "front".  One 
difference  of  opinion  among  them  concerned  the  "Integrated 
Commodity  Program".  On  this  matter  there  is  a  conflict  between 
West  Germany  and  the  United  States.  However,  US  attitude  to- 
wards the  Integrated  Commodity  Program  is  not  inflexible.  The 
Carter  Administration  is  still  seeking  an  accomodation  and  the  US 
is  quite  prepared  to  supply  as  much  as  $  6  billion  for  the  Common 
Fund.  Thus,  the  prevailing  tendency  now  appears  to  be  moving  to- 
ward accomodation  and  away  from  confrontation. 

2.  DIFFERENTIATION  OF  THIRD  WORLD  COUNTRIES 

To  facilitate  discussion  we  may  divide  the  third  world  countries 
into  the  following  categories: 

(  i)  First  category:  Countries  which,  due  to  various  factors  (e.g.  lack 
of  natural  resources  etc.),  have  undergone  few  changes,  still 
manifest  the  characteristics  of  a  traditional  structure  and 
which  remain  very  much  dependent  on  foreign  activity  in 
trade  and  capital  supply. 
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(  ii)  Second  category:  Countries  with  a  production  structure  in- 
herited from  a  colonial  regime. 

(iii)  Third  category:  Countries  whose  production  structures  are  still 
based  on  principal  raw  materials,  but  whose  export  sectors 
have  undergone  profound  changes  as  a  consequence  of 
changes  in  international  consumption  and  production 
patterns  e.g.  the  oil-producing  countries. 

(iv)  Fourth  category:  Countries  with  a  developing  industrial  sector 
which  maintain  a  reladonship  of  dependence-on/inter- 
dependence with  industrialized  nadons.  Of  these  countries 
some  are  sdll  at  the  stage  of  import  subsdtudon  while  others 
are  already  export-oriented.  The  ASEAN  countries  except 
Singapore  are  sdll  at  the  stage  of  import  subsdtudon  while 
such  countries  as  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong  are 
already  export-oriented. 

Most  of  the  countries  belonging  to  those  four  categories  show 
features  of  dependency  and  interdependence  in  reladon  to  the  in- 
dustrialized nations,'  although  developing  countries  already  have 
organizations  for  economic  cooperadon  among  themselves  such  as 
ASEAN  and  Lafta. 


3.  PRODUCTION  PATTERN 

The  producdon  patterns  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the 
above  four  categories  of  third  world  countries  may  be  seen  as 
dependent  on  and  interdependent  with  developed  or  indus- 
trialized nadons  such  as  West  Germany,  the  United  States,  Japan 
and  other  West-European  countries.  It  is  often  said  that  the  rela- 
donship between  developing  and  developed  countries  is  moving 
towards  increasing  interdependence.  The  third  world  countries, 
however,  look  upon  the  reladonship  between  the  developed  and 
developing  countries  as  one  of  dependence  (the  latter  on  the 
former)  rather  than  interdependence  when  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  economics  and  business. 

The  production  patterns  of  third  world  countries  have  deter- 
mined the  kind  of  trade  pattern  these  countries  now  have.  Several 
aspects  have  determined  the  producdon  pattern  of  the  third  world 
countries.  In  the  first  place,  as  is  generally  known,  the  present 
production  patterns  of  these  countries  are  a  legacy  of  a  previous 
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The  numerous  protest  movements  in  the  19th  and  early  20th 
century  are  a  conspicuous  form  of  reaction  of  the  rural  peoples 
against  foreign  rule  and  its  various  encroachments. 

Ill 

The  The  Agrarian  Structure.  At  the  apex  of  the  agrarian  structure 
is  the  big  landowner  class,  including  people  with  property  rights  in 
the  soil,  which  permitted  them  to  lease  out  land  to  tenants  and 
subtenants.  In  the  context  of  agricultural  condition  in  Java,  land- 
owners possesing  3  ha  and  more  can  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
this  class.  The  total  number  of  rice  fieldowners  widi  5  ha  and  more 
is  38,418,  while  die  number  of  smallholders  with  less  than  0,5  ha 
rice  field  is  7,143,938,  and  in  between  we  have  1,973,013  with  0.6 - 
5  ha  rice  field.  (See  Table  I)  Here  we  can  identify  three  strata  of 
farmers,  a  rich,  a  middle  and  a  poor  stratum.  Besides  farmers 
another  major  component  of  Java's  agrarian  structure  is  the  class 
of  landless  laborers. 

Figures  about  landownership  in  Java  do  not  include  data  on 
the  number  or  die  percentage  of  landless  workers  among  the 
agrarian  labor  force,  neither  do  they  reveal  the  percentage  of  share 
croppers  or  tenants.  From  a  survey  in  Central  Java  we  know  that 
out  of  360  farmers  there  were  38  or  1 1. 1 1%  smallholders  and  18  or 
5%  large  landowners,  while  the  middle  peasants  comprise  the  84%. 
(See  Table  II)  Data  concerning  agricultural  conditions  in  certain 
villages  in  the  Klaten  regency  will  show  a  clearer  picture.  Table  III 
indicates  the  high  percentage  of  landless  peasants,  about  7 1%  as  the 
average  of  the  five  villages.  Table  IV  shows  that  in  four  of  the  five 
villages  the  average  landownership  is  relatively  high,  ranging  from 
0.9  to  1.7  ha.  From  the  above  facts  we  can  safely  infer  that  there  is  a 
high  degree  of  polarization  in  that  area.  A  comparison  of  land- 
ownership  in  a  member  of  villages  in  Java  gives  full  evidence  of 
the  state  of  polarization.  (See  Table  V) 

As  regards  the  polarization  process  in  the  five  villages  in  Klaten, 
our  observadon  is  that  the  division  of  landlords  and  smallholders 
does  not  run  parallel  with  polidcal  cleavages,  i.e.  PNI  (the  National 
Party)  or  NU  (die  Religious  Party)  and  PKI.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a 
strong  indicadon  that  party  affiliadons  go  along  verdcal  lines. 
Here  we  come  across  the  so-called  polarization  of  societal 
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segments  by  political  clientele/'  Agricultural  conditions  were 
aggravated  by  the  following  factors:  (1)  fragmentation  or  parceliza- 
tion  as  a  result  of  Javanese  inheritance  law  tends  to  increase  con- 
centration of  landownership  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  farmers;  (2)  a 
concomitant  of  the  above  process  and  the  increase  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  rural  areas  resulted  in  extreme  economic  pressures  and 
rural  pauperization;  (3)  the  process-  of  monetization  through 
technological  modernization  processes  led  to  greater  indebted- 
ness; (4)  last  but  not  least,  all  kind  of  development  efforts  brought 
about  polarization  in  the  villages,  the  rich  getting  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer. 

The  outcome  of  the  research  done  by  PKI  in  I960  shows  the 
percentage  of  the  village  populations  consisting  of  landlords  and 
poor  peasants,  and  laborers  and  the  percentage  of  land  in  the 
hands  of  each  group.  The  report  gives  a  picture  of  the  degree  of 
economic  polarization  in  the  rural  areas.  (Table  VI) 

The  main  cause  of  this  disparity  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  green 
revolution  technology  has  been  adopted  mainly  by  the  big  and 
middle  peasants  more  readily  and  intensively  than  by  the  poor 
peasants.  As  a  result  the  former  have  both  the  means  and  sufficient 
reward  to  evict  their  tenants  and  buy  out  small  peasants,  thereby 
further  concentrating  die  pattern  of  land  ownership  and  opera- 
tion. The  combined  tendency  of  polarization  and  rapid  population 
growth  will  accelerate  a  process  of  differentiation  and  structural 
change. 

Viewed  against  this  background  it  is  quite  understandable  why 
the  problem  of  equity  is  so  central  in  development  efforts  and  also 
why  political  parties  attempted  to  exploit  the  disparities,  par- 
ticularly in  terms  of  class  struggle. 


IV 

In  1945,  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  of  November,  a  meeting 
of  labourers  was  held  in  Surakarta  in  conjunction  with  a  meeting 
of  peasant  groups.  This  Congress  of  Labourers  and  Peasants  was 


5  For  an  elaborate  interpretation  of  the  process  from  polariMtion  towards  class  struggle, 
sc^c^W.F.  Wcrtheim,  Dawning  of  an  Aiian  Dream  (University  of  Amsterdam,  1973),  pp.  99- 
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attended  by  about  two  thousand  delegates.  When  it  was  found  out 
that  peasant  delegates  were  not  presented  in  the  newly  founded 
party,  a  special  meeting  in  Merdeka  hotel  was  arranged  in  which  it 
was  decided  that  a  separate  peasant  organization  should  be  set  up. 
From  the  22nd  to  the  23th  of  November  a  peasant  congress  was 
held  in  Yogyakarta.  On  that  occasion  a  peasant  organization  was 
founded  with  the  special  purpose  to  promote  peasant  interest.  This 
organization  is  known  as  Barisan  Tani  Indonesia  (BTI).  In  its  first 
Congress  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  a  national  program  was  set 
up,  including  the  following:  (1)  to  modernize  agriculture;  (2)  to  fix 
a  ceiling  for  land  rent;  (3)  to  realize  agrarian  reform;  (4)  to  train 
peasant  cadres  for  the  propagation  of  its  ideology.*^ 

The  founding  of  BTI  did  not  mean  that  a  strong  and  efficient 
peasant  organization  had  suddenly  emerged.  Much  organi- 
zational work  had  sdll  to  be  done,  particularly  at  the  local  level. 
The  leaders  quickly  realized  that  they  had  to  do  with  much  apathy 
and  ignorance  among  the  rural  population.  They  met  with  much 
constraints  in  recruiting  followers,  to  be  sure,  even  hostility  and 
suspicion  were  shown  towards  BTI  organizers.  BTI  was  regarded 
as  a  menace  against  their  interest.' 

BTI  leaders  and  PKI  leaders  as  well,  again  and  again,  warned 
members  that  cadres  should  get  acquainted  and  familiarize  them- 
selves with  rural  conditions  and  the  peasant  simple  way  of  life, 
learn  to  know  the  pressing  rural  problems  and  associate  them- 
selves totally  with  the  peasants. 

At  the  beginning  the  main  pattern  in  the  process  of  recruit- 
ment of  leadership  was  apparent,  namely  that  leaders  had  often 
much  in  common  as  far  as  their  social  origins  were  concerned. 
Many  were  educated  and  knowledgeable  about  what  was  going  on 
among  the  peasantry.  On  the  whole,  urban  people  provided  much 
of  the  leadership.  These  leaders  had  undergone  training  and  in- 
doctrination in  Communist  ideology. 

In  1959  BTI  claimed  seven  million  members.  PKI's  leadership 
was  aware  that  those  who  supported  BTI  formed  only  a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  Indonesian  peasantry.  Peasant  interest  in  57/ was  small. 


6  Suara  Tani,  V,  nos.  8  and  9  (1950),  pp.  6-12 

7  See  D.N.  Aidit,  Kaum  Tani  Mengganjang  Setan-setan  Desa  (Djakarta,  Jajasan  Pembaharu- 
an,  1964),  p.  1 1 
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there  was  even  suspicion  about  its  program,  such  as  the  state  rights 
on  all  land. 

In  the  early  fifties  the  communist  leadership  of  BTI  followed  a 
strategy  along  the  lines  of  Stalin  and  Mao  Tse  Tung,  stressing 
broad  peasant  demands  such  as  distribution  of  unoccupied  land, 
debt  relief,  credit  facilities,  lowering  government  taxes,  abolition 
of  compulsory  labour  and  public  levies.  The  PKI  in  fact  was  a  great 
stimulant  to  BTI,  considering  the  task  of  organising  the  Indo- 
nesian peasantry  important.  In  the  opinion  of  PKI  leadership  the 
peasantry  was  still  too  weak  to  take  the  lead,  mainly  because  it  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  organized.* 

Who  were  the  leaders  of  BTI?  They  were  the  individuals  who 
had  gone  out  of  the  villages  and  returned  with  modern  insights 
and  new  skills,  who  were  generally  more  able  to  rally  their  peers 
for  actions  which  fall  outside  the  traditional  scope,  such  as  the  for- 
mation of  a  peasant  organization. 

Many  leaders  of  BTI  branches  and  of  other  peasant 
organizations  have  had  experience  while  being  educated  in  schools 
and  indoctrination  as  cadres  in  city  branches. 

The  fact  that  they  were  literate  and  through  that  capacity  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  super  village  world, can  become  outstanding 
leaders,  surpassing  in  organizational  skill  the  traditional  leaders. 

Furthermore,  their  ideological  orientation  was  quite  capable  to 
arouse  much  appeal  among  the  peasants  since  it  was  in  tune  with 
their  grievances  and  their  interest.  They  emphasized  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  poor  peasantry,  identifying  with  them. 

The  formation  of  political  groups  at  the  village  level  is  an  im- 
portant step  towards  an  increase  in  "organisability"  of  the  peasan- 
try, but  this  does  not  mean  a  breakthrough  in  the  traditional 
system.  Primordial  ties  are  still  playing  a  crucial  role  in  village 
policy. 

The  crucial  stage  in  the  development  of  peasant  organizations 
was  the  point  that  contact  with  urban  sympathizers  was  made  along 
party  lines.  They  become  allies  in  the  struggle  against  the 


8  For  a  report  on  the  PKI's  activities  among  the  peasantty,  see  Bintang  Merah,  (a  special 
number  of  the  National  Peasant  Conference,  1959),  pp.  128-146 
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traditional  vested  rural  interest.  The  BTI  was  from  the  very  begin- 
ning supported  by  PKI. 

The  linkage  of  local  branches  of  peasant  organizations  with  a 
wider  framework  of  outside  support  is  a  crucial  factor  in  the 
success  of  peasants  as  an  interest  group.  It  became  part  eventually 
of  a  sweeping  revolutionary  movement  which  finally  culminated  in 
the  1965  affair.  PKI  leaders  used  BTI  and  its  activities  to  spread  the 
peasant  movement  into  the  whole  country  and  to  institutionalize  it 
into  a  national  framework,  related  to  PKI  interest. 

V 

Judged  by  its  history  it  is  quite  obvious  that  BTI  in  its  formative 
stage  depended  much  upon  the  leadership  of  urbanites,  especially 
of  PKI  leaders. 

The  setting  up  of  branches  in  the  villages  created  new  soli- 
darity groups  which  could  compete  with  the  traditional  structure 
dominated  by  the  village  elite  including  the  rich  farmers.  Although 
PKI  provided  a  strong  and  appealing  leadership,  effective  and 
rational  participation  of  the  membership  was  still  wide  off  the 
mark.  In  the  early  fifties  the  approach  of  PKI  leaders  was  not  yet 
radical  or  revolutionary,  they  tried  to  increase  awareness  of  their 
conditions,  their  needs,  their  welfare  and  to  abolish  their  ig- 
norance.' 

The  leaders  tried  in  so  many  ways  to  inspire  the  farmers  to  be 
able  to  evercome  their  traditional  inability  to  organize  and  fight 
for  their  rights  and  interest.  The  mobilization  of  peasants  was 
organized  by  men  involved  in  urban  activities.  In  general  these  ef- 
forts were  undertaken  by  the  urban  based  PKI  branches  which  sent 
cadres  to  the  rural  areas.  Their  influence  was  directed  largely  to  the 
rural  proletariat,  although  in  the  early  fifties  petty  landlords  were 
also  included.  In  fact,  BTI  dependent  on  PKI  and  was  controlled 
by  it.  Within  BTI  independent  peasant  leadership  emerged. In  the 
course  of  the  fifties  BTI  had  managed  to  extend  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  rural  areas  and  by  1959  its  membership  amounted  to 
seven  million. 


9  See  Aidit's  article  on  the  PfCI's  program  concerning  the  peasant  movement,  Bintang  Me- 
rah.  IX,  no.  7  (1953),  pp.  332-340 
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Although  there  was  little  formal  organizational  linkage  PKI 
controlled  BTI,  directed  it  and  proposed  the  most  radical  objec 
tives.'"  It  seems  that  the  highest  ranks  of  its  leadership  were  com 
posed  predominandy  of  party  members. 

Within  PKI  two  circles  of  participadon  can  be  disdnguished 
The  first  comprises  the  members  of  mass  organizadons,  usually 
called  ormas.  We  may  regard  these  organizadons  also  as  ancillary 
organizadons,  i.e.  the  various  bodies  created  by  the  party  and  con 
trolled  by  it.  This  arrangement  makes  possible  wider  or  greater 
participadon,  in  the  sense  that  there  is  pardcipadon  by  grouping 
around  or  through  youth  associations,  women's  associations,  cul- 
tural clubs,  peasant  movements,  etc.  These  organizations  are  all 
based  upon  the  specialized  and  limited  nature  of  the  aims  they 
pursue. 

The  general  organization  of  PKI  consists  of  two  kinds  of  par- 
ticipants, i.e.  members  and  member-candidates.  Membership  is 
made  up  of  leaders  and  cadres  who  are  the  ardent  and  most  con- 
vinced members.  ■ 

Within  the  branch  there  is  always  to  be  found  a  small  circle  of 
members  who  were  militants.  They  were  the  party's  basic  group  on 
which  its  fundamental  activities  dependent.  Viewed  in  this  way, 
PKI  can  be  regarded  as  a  cadre  party,  since  it  is  entirely  made  up  of 
militants.  Around  them  gravitate  members  of  the  ancillary 
organizations  who  were  not  included  within  the  party  community. 
The  difficult  task  to  be  done  by  the  cadres  was  to  effect  the  transi- 
tion from  national  politics  to  local  politics  in  the  rural  areas.  The 
peasant  organization  cast  in  a  network  of  institutions  on  a  national 
scale  provided  the  channels  of  interaction  between  leaders  and 
followers.  In  order  to  solidify  the  organizational  network  relation- 
ships were  often  based  on  existing  traditional  or  primordial  ties, 
like  kinship  ties,  marriage  bonds,  patron-client  relationship,  etc. 
This  social  network  removed  constraints  of  the  traditional  order,  it 
released  contradictions  —  the  opposition  of  old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor-provided  new  channels  of  mobility  and  intensified  the 
integration  of  the  rural  population  with  the  modern  sector. 

PKI  has  developed  the  system  of  pyramidal  leader-follower 
network.  Cadres  at  the  provincial  level  are  in  charge  of  training 


10  C(.  Konstitusi  Baruan  Tani  Indonesia,  n.d. 
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members  of  the  regency  branch,  while  cadres  at  this  level  have  to 
organize  members  at  the  subdistrict  level.  Finally,  cadres  of  this 
branch  have  to  take  care  of  members  in  the  villages.  Before  being 
admitted  to  membership  one  had  to  undergo  polidcal  educadon 
and  training.  During  this  apprendceship  he  had  the  status  of 
member-candidate. 

PKI  and  BTI  adopted  a  centralized  ardculadon  since  they  owed 
their  creadon  to  a  drive  from  the  centre  and  not  from  the  base.  It 
was  however,  their  strategy  to  stay  always  in  close  touch  with  the 
masses,  especially  the  rural  masses. 

There  was  a  big  drive  to  record  the  conditions  of  the  peasantry, 
so  that  on  the  basis  of  its  findings  they  could  act  upon  them  and  to 
steer  them  gently  but  fundamentally.  The  recruitment  of  members 
is  a  fundamental  activity.  In  the  first  place,  the  party  aims  at  the 
polidcal  educadon  of  the  masses.  It  set  up  courses,  adult  educadon 
classes,  lectures  and  meetings  which  provided  opportunities  of  in- 
doctrinadng  people  in  the  party's  ideology.  In  the  Klaten  area  PKI 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  active  in  organizing  those  activities. 
Table  VI  shows  the  high  frequency  of  them. 

The  very  nature  of  the  Communist  development  model  is  such 
that  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  appeal  to  die  vast  majority  of 
the  Indonesian  people.  To  the  traditional  elite,  composed  of  the 
aristocratic  rulers,  the  landed  gentry,  the  religious  elite,  the  PKI 
program  must  appear  repulsive  or  promises  only  threat  to 
their  interest.  To  the  mass  population,  made  up  mainly  of  a 
mostly  tradition  bound  peasantry,  it  was  largely  in- 
comprehensible. 

It  began  to  be  attractive  to  die  smallholders,  poor  peasants  and 
landless  labourers,  since  PKI  was  playing  the  role  of  champion  for 
landreform  and  redistribution  of  land  to  them.  Various  social  ills 
should  also  be  erased.  Some  values  such  as  social  equality,  par- 
ticipation and  social  integration  appealed  much  to  the  peasantry. 

As  stated  above  PKI  launched  a  big  drive  to  lift  up  the  back- 
wardness of  the  peasantry  by  educating  them  and  studying  their 
conditions  so  as  to  understand  their  attitude,  motivation  and 
aspiration. 

PKI  could  not  have  acquiescence  to  the  social  and  economic 
status  quo.  In  the  late  fifties  it  was  exploiting  widespread  feelings  of 
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insecurity  and  dissatisfaction  caused  by  secessionist  and  rebellious 
movements,  landlessness  and  unemployment.  It  incited  the 
peasants  to  eradicate  all  exploits  and  injustices  inflicted  on  them  by 
semi-feudal  aristocrats  and  proprietary  classes.  The  exploitation  of 
discontent  and  grievances  will  promote  class  consciousness  among 
the  peasants  and  thus  prepare  the  ground  for  a  mass  uprising  at 
some  future  date.  It  is  the  appeal  of  direct  action  as  such  with  its 
apparent  soludon  to  the  largely  insoluble  problem  of  poverty, 
landlessness,  unemployment  and  indebtedness.  In  the  absence  of 
other  protective  devices  the  peasants  tend  to  follow  the  militant 
leadership. 

Peasant  mobilization  is  to  facilitate  gaining  the  peasants 
adherence.  In  fact,  peasant  organizations  are  good  vehicles  for 
spreading  ideologies.  The  political  manipulation  of  those 
organizations  would  mainly  benefit  the  sponsoring  parties  rather 
than  the  peasantry  themselves.  They  gained  little  and  they  found 
themselves  heavily  involved  in  party  rivalries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
facing  elections  there  was  a  keen  political  competition  for  peasant 
loyalty. 

The  succes  of  other  parties  in  mobilizing  the  peasantry  can  be 
explained  by  the  charismatic  leadership  which  helped  to  rally  the 
many  local  groupings  around  a  national  religious  party,  such  as 

The  traditional  bureaucratic  elite  with  their  economic,  social 
and  political  position  of  power  could  help  the  rural  people  to 
mobilize  themselves  into  the  national  polidcal  system,  especially 
the  PNI.^^ 


VI 

The  functioning  of  political  parties  and  their  grip  on  the  pop- 
ulation in  general  and  the  peasantry  in  particular,  are  manifested 
in  the  results  of  the  elections.  After  its  defeat  in  the  Madiun 
rebellion  in  1948,  the  PKI  had  to  start  anew  in  1950  and  its 


1 1  For  charismatic  authority  of  religious  leaders  in  Java,  see  Robert  R.  Jay,  Religion  and 
Politics  in  Rural  Central  Java  (Yale  University,  1963) 

12  An  explanation  of  traditional  authority  in  West  Java  is  to  be  found  in  R.  William  Liddle, 
Political  Participation  in  Modem  Indonesia  (New  Haven,  Yale  University,  1973),  pp.  15-21 
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membership  made  a  rapid  expansion  since  1952.  If  its  activities 
before  that  year  were  confined  to  the  urban  proletariat,  since  then 
the  PKI  made  a  new  start  with  its  work  among  the  rural  popula- 
tion. 

Moreover,  die  fusion  of  large  peasant  organizations  in  the  ear- 
ly fifties  -  like  the  Sakti  and  BTI  in  1953  -  strenghtened  the  PKI's 
base  in  mass  organizadons  as  ancillary  organizations.'^ 

As  we  know  the  PKI  emerged  as  one  of  the  "big  four"  pardes 
from  die  elecdon  of  1955.'*  PKI  ranked  as  number  four  on  the 
nadonal  scene.  Its  strength  was  concentrated  in  a  small  number  of 
regions.  In  Java  PNI  obtained  85.97%,  NU  85.696  and  PKI  88.6%. 
More  pardcularly  the  strength  of  these  parties  was  concentrated  in 
Central  and  East  Java.  The  results  in  the  local  elecdon  in  die  Klaten 
regency  are  set  out  m  Table  VII. 

Quite  prominent  was  PKI's  place  in  that  area.  In  many  sub- 
districts  it  outnumbered  the  PNI's  and  Masyumi's  votes.  Based  on 
diat  election,  the  total  number  of  PKI's  representatives  in  the 
Regency  Council  was  16  out  of  the  30  seats,  while  in  the  1958 
Council  there  were  19  PKI's  seats  out  of  die  35  seats.  After  the  re- 
structuring pf  die  People's  Councils  along  the  line  of  the  principles 
of  Guided  Democracy  the  number  of  PKI  seats  was  reduced  to  9 
out  of  the  35  seats.  After  the  Gestapu  or  the  abortive  coup  of  30 
September  1965  new  arrangements  were  made  to  replace  all 
members  of  PKI  and  its  affiliated  mass  organizadons.  The  so- 
called  Gotong-Royong  People's  Council  was  established  consisting  of 
representatives  of  polidcal  pardes,  funcdonal  groups,  youth, 
women  associadons,  religious  leaders,  the  military. 

The  result  of  the  197 1  election  was  an  overwhelming  victory  for 
the  Golkar  group  (functional  group). In  the  Klaten  regency  only 
the  PNI  could  stand  up  and  managed  to  get  9  out  of  the  39  seats, 
while  the  Golkar  got  24  seats.  The  rest  consisted  of  seats  for  small 


13  For  the  whole  report  on  the  fusion,  see  Sidik  Kartapati,  Untuh  Persatuan  dan  Memperluas 
Perdjuangan  Tarn  (Jakarta,  DPP  -  BTI,  1955) 

14  For  the  result  of  the  1955  election,  see  Herbert  Feith,  The  Indonesian  Election  of  19fi, 
(Ithaca,  Cornell  University,  1957) 

15  See  Himpunan  Peraturan  Daerah  dan  Sural-surat  Keputusan  DPRDGR  Kabupaten  Klaten  Tahun 
1970/1971  (Secretariat  DPRD  Klaten,  1972),  pp.  66-69 

16  Ibidem,  pp.  71-72 
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parties  such  as  Parmusi,  NU,  the  Catholic  party,  etc.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  the  parties  in  the  Klaten  area  in  the  1971  election  are  set 
out  in  Table  VIll. 

The  election  of  1955  was  to  a  large  extent  a  ruralizing  election 
The  parties  exposed  themselves  to  the  popular  test  and  many  were 
swept  out  of  office  in  1955.  Some  parties,  like  thePNI,  A^f/and  PKI 
could  accomodate  mass  rural  participation.  In  this  election  the 
rural  elite  suddenly  discovered  their  political  strength  and 
shattered  the  monopoly  previously  held  by  the  urban  elite.  The 
victory  of  the  NU  was  based  upon  the  leadership  of  its  members, 
consisting  mainly  of  kyais  or  religious  leaders  and  their  followers! 
The  PNI  relied  heavily  on  the  bureaucracy  which  provided  the 
basis  for  an  electoral  alliance  and  a  way  for  urban  political  leaders, 
rural  elites  and  peasants  to  act  together  in  support  of  the  national 
ideology. 

PKI  also  drew  its  support  from  the  rural  areas  by  dramatically 
placing  rural  interest  above  the  urban,  responding  to  the  peasant 
material  needs,  increasing  their  awareness  and  sense  of  participa- 
tion. Consequently,  rural  support  for  PKI  increased  and  its 
membership  amounted  to  seven  million  in  the  early  sixties.  In  the 
early  sixties  PKI  urged  its  party  workers  to  increase  their  adapt- 
ability and  their  willingness  to  accomodate  themselves  to  rural 
conditions,  among  others  by  employing  the  method  of  "three  to- 
gedierness",  i.e.  staying,  eating  and  working  together  with  die 
peasants."  They  should  observe  certain  rules  in  order  not  to 
alienate  the  peasants  and  arouse  their  suspicion.  The  PKI's  inten- 
sive training  of  cadres  and  its  wide  network  of  cell  systems  extend- 
ed its  political  apparatus  throughout  the  countryside. 

It  was  stressed  again  and  again  by  PKI  that  the  peasantry  form- 
ed the  basis  of  internal  political  life.  Various  programs  were 
launched  in  order  to  improve  the  anchorage  of  the  party  in  the 
rural  areas. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  PH's  policy  was  aimed  at  agrarian 
rather  than  industrial  development.  It  had  to  compete  for  the 
support  of  the  peasants,  especially  against  the  PNI  and  NU.  It  for- 
mulated its  appeal  in  terms  of  the  realization  of  landreform  and 
share  cropping  acts.  This  landreform  issue  became  a  key  element 

17  D.N.  Aiclii,  Kaum  Tani  Mengganjang  Setan-setan  Desa,  pp.  8  ff. 
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of  a  much  wider  future  struggle  for  power. 

Before  1954  BTI  and  PKI  were  employing  the  slogans  of 
nationalization  of  all  land  and  the  right  of  the  state  on  all  lands. 
This  created  misunderstanding  and  fear  among  the  peasants  who 
were  afraid  to  be  bereft  from  the  land  they  already  owned. 

In  the  PKI  program  formulated  on  the  eve  of  the  VI th  National 
Congress  of  BTI  it  was  stated  that  "all  lands  owned  by  foreign  and 
Indonesian  landlords  will  be  confiscated  without  any  compensa- 
tion. To  all  landless  and  poor  peasants  land  will  be  distributed 
freely".  New  slogans  were  adopted,  such  as  "Land  for  the 
peasants",  "individual  land  ownership  for  the  peasants".  In  one 
decade. 577  and  RTI  membership  increased  from  four  hundred 
thousand  to  seven  million. 

The  PKI  made  a  bid  for  peasant  support  by  inciting  a  re- 
distribution of  land  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  big  landowners.  It 
would  get  rid  of  "feudal"  elements  while  much  room  was  left  to 
the  middle  peasants  to  improve  their  production.  In  fa^-t,  the  PKI 
setded  for  a  less  radical  option,  benefiting  enough  middle  peasants 
to  ensure  a  solid  rural  power  base.  This  policy  was  in  line  with  the 
general  tendency  of  PKI  in  its  period  of  polidcal  ascendency  when 
it  did  not  want  to  have  recourse  to  radical  and  revolutionary  ac- 
tion. 

The  Basis  Agrarian  Act  and  the  Share  Cropping  Act  constitute  a 
legislation  on  ceilings  and  tenancy  regulation.  In  this  way  in- 
equality would  be  tempered.  Limits  were  set  in  accordance  with  the 
density  of  the  population  of  the  area,  they  varied  from  15  to  5  ha. 
It  was  hoped  that  through  the  enforcement  of  ceilings  some 
marginal  groups  would  gain  from  the  distribution  of  surplus  land. 
Although  tenancy  relationship  were  regulated  the  position  of  small 
peasants  would  tend  to  become  increasingly  precarious.  The  grow- 
ing rural  population  created  continuous  landlessness  and  un- 
employment. The  landless  households  remained  empty-handed. 
The  minimum  holding  was  barely  viable. 

In  this  process  of  agrarian  change  there  emerged  patterns  of 
alliance  and  conflict  that  derived  mainly  from  the  interest  effected 
by  the  course  and  nature  of  landreform.  The  Interest  in  land  may 

18  See  D.N.  Aidit's  speech  in  the  closing  session  of  the  Kon/emas  Tani,  April  1959,  Untuk  Be- 
kerdja  Lebih  Baik  dikalangan  Kaum  Tani,  (Djakarta,  Jajasan  Pembaharuan,  I960),  pp.  5-17 
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not  suffice  in  itself  to  settle  who  will  take  side  with  whom.  Other 
autonomous  influences  were  at  work,  e.g.  religious  affiliation 
patron-chent  relationship,  feudal-democratic  contrast,  etc. 

In  the  early  sixties  the  PKI  wanted  to  militate  for  a  more  rapid 
and  drastic  agrarian  reform.  Conservative  forces  repressed  the 
enaction  of  the  law.  This  allegation  led  to  a  radicalizadon  of  BTI 
members.  In  their  view  the  Basic  Agrarian  Law  was  carried  out  too 
slowly.  It  was  indicated  that  this  was  apparantly  a  deliberate  action 
of  landlords  and  officials  who  coopted  with  them  and  obstructed 
the  enactment  of  diat  law.  In  fact,  both  the  Basic  Agrarian  Law  and 
the  Share-cropping  Act  could  not  be  fully  implemented  since  it  did 
not  have  the  whole-hearted  support  of  all  parties.  Hence,  the  ac- 
tual transfer  of  the  land  was  not  so  rapid.  In  the  eyes  of  BTI 
members  of  government  agencies,  especially  the  judiciary  tended 
to  be  severe  with  peasants  and  lenient  with  landowners. 

Faced  with  that  situation  the  radicalizadon  of  the  PKI  and  BTI 
gained  momentum.  The  first  move  was  to  purge  conservative 
elements  from  the  BTI  leadership.  More  radical  leaders,  i.e. 
landless  peasants  and  smallholders  were  brought  in  to  replace 
them.  BTI  became  more  representative  of  the  small  peasant  in- 
terests, although  in  some  areas,  like  in  the  Klaten  regency,  it  could 
not  be  fully  carried  out,  some  landowners  were  firmly  entrenched 
in  local  BTI  leadership  and  could  get  a  strong  backing  from  die 
members  in  defending  their  interest. 

The  full  implementation  of  the  above  Acts  means  diat  all  land 
falling  within  the  scope  of  those  laws  was  to  be  exproprieted  and 
allocated  to  the  landless  people.  Individuals  will  sull  be  given  for- 
mal rights  of  ownership  of  that  plot  of  land.  The  scope  of  ex- 
propriation will  be  linked  only  to  the  ceiling  of  five  hectare  while 
small  and  middle  peasants  will  be  exempted.  Land  leased  to  plan- 
tations was  to  be  incorporated  into  the  reform  process. 

In  die  years  1963  and  1964  die  PKI's  strategy  was  to  imbue  a 
large  part  of  the  rural  population  with  a  vigorous  populist  ideo- 
logy. The  mass  movements  that  followed  in  West  Java  and  the 
Klaten  regency  pursued  an  egalitarian  distributist  landreform.  In 
some  areas  the  peasantry  went  beyond  the  approach  indicated  by 
the  leaders  and  in  many  cases  simply  invaded  unoccupied  land. 

19  D.N.  Aidii,  Kaum  Tani  Mmgganjang  Setan-setan  Desa,  passim. 
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This  movement  is  wellknown  as  the  aksi  sefihak  movement.-" 

According  to  a  57/ report  in  West  Java  there  were  about  51,750 
tenants  who  had  implemented  the  Share  Cropping  Act  covering 
about  11,500  ha  by  unilateral  action.  According  to  government 
sources  the  implementation  of  the  Basic  Agrarian  Act  by  re- 
distribution of  land  to  33,573  tenants  involved  21,182  ha  out  of 
57,000  ha.  By  implementing  the  landreform  laws  unilaterally  the 
peasants  could  retain  their  landtenure.^' 

In  East  Java  the  illegal  occupation  of  estate  lands  was  quite 
serious.  In  196 1  peasants  backed  by  BTI  refused  to  vacate  the  estate 
lands.  They  illegally  occupied  since  insufficient  funds  had  been 
provided  by  the  government  to  secure  new  land.  In  the  so-called 
Jengkol  affair  38  peasants  were  killed  in  a  clash  with  government 
forces. 

In  1964  the  Klaten  regency  was  the  scene  of  many  one-sided  ac- 
dons.  Here  the  aksef  movement  was  also  aiming  at  abolishing 
pawnship  and  lease  of  land.  During  that  year  there  were  thirty 
cases  of  unilateral  actions  with  a  peak  in  April.  BTI  was  most  active 
in  inciting  peasants  in  two  subdistricts,  i.e.  Wonosari  and  Trucuk. 
The  aksef  in  Trucuk  was  stayed  simultaneously  in  four  villages 
whereby  thousands  of  peasants  were  mobilized.  The  aksef  in  Klaten 
was  intended  by  BTI  as  an  experiment  and  if  it  succeeded  it  would 
be  launched  throughout  Java.^^ 

VII 

In  its  second  Central  Committee  session  in  December  1963  it 
was  stated  by  the  PKI's  Secretary  General  that  PKI  had  become  a 
mass  party  and  a  cadre  party  as  well.  It  succeeded  in  integrating  the 


20  See  two  studies  on  the  aksef  movements,  Margo  L.  Lyon,  Bases  of  Conflict  in  Rural  Java, 
(Barkeley,  University  of  California,  1970);  Rex  Mortimer,  The  Indonesian  Communist  Party 
and  Landreform,  1959-I96i  (Monash  University,  1972) 

21  See  D.N.  Aidit,  Kaum  Tani,  op.cit.  p.  57 

22  See  Margo  L.  Lyon,  op.cit.,  pp.  46-59;  cf  Rex  Mortimer,  op.cit.,  passion. 

23  For  a  special  study  of  the  local  scene  of  aksef  in  Klaten,  see  an  unpublished  M.A.  thesis  of 
Soegijanto  Padmo,  Landreform  dan  Gerakan  Protes  di  Daerah  Kabupaten  Klaten,  Jawa  Tengah: 
I9i9-196i  (Gadjah  Mada  University,  1975) 
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peasantry  especially  the  poor  peasants.  On  May  11,  1965,  in  its 
IVth  plenary  session  the  Central  Committee  estimated  the  number 
of  BTI  members  amounting  to  about  nine  million."  The  im- 
pressive growth  of  this  peasant  organization  after  1960  resulted 
from  concrete  local  objectives  it  pursued,  like  the  implementation 
of  the  Agrarian  Reform,  mass  education,  etc.  It  was  also  due  for  a 
large  part  to  the  so-called  turba  or  "going  down"  movement. 
Whereby  cadres  went  to  the  villages  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
about  rural  conditions. 

In  the  late  fifties  the  PKI  abandoned  the  class  war  idea  and 
attempted  to  spearhead  a  movement  of  national  unity  so  that  it 
could  entrenched  itself  firmly  as  an  indispensible  element  of  the 
regime-  that  was  based  on  an  alliance  of  Nationalists,  Religious 
segments  and  Communists  (Nasakom). 

After  1960  PKI  initiated  a  broad  National  Front  including 
those  three  groups  which  were  linked  by  a  common  spirit  to 
revitalize  the  Revolution,  to  realize  Socialism  and  to  endorse  the 
national  leadership  of  President  Soekarno  (Resopim). 

In  the  context  of  Nasakom  and  Resopim  policy  the  PKI  began  to 
address  itself  squarely  to  the  rural  crisis.  The  injustice  of  land 
policy  and  its  integrated  relationship  with  anti-imperialism  were 
vividly  articulated  by  PKI  leaders.  Readjustments  of  land  in- 
equities and  elimination  of  rural  repression  were  initiated  on  the 
basis  of  their  overall  effect  on  the  building  up  of  a  revolutionary 
sphere.  In  fact,  the  landreform  issue  was  exploited  to  support  its 
class  effort  and  to  strengthen  peasant-based  revolutionary  move- 
ments. In  some  base  areas  the  cumulative  effect  was  that  those 
campaigns  provided  a  focus  for  rural  agitation  and  ultimately  for 
revolution. 

Following  the  line  of  the  central  policy  the  PKI  advocated  the 
nationalization  of  foreign  enterprises  in  concordance  with  a  true 
socialist  policy.  It  was  hoped  that  this  policy  would  unite  a  size- 
able portion  of  the  rural  population  and  mobilize  them  behind  the 
political  system  against  the  capitalist  economic  system.  What  the 
PKI  tried  to  launch  was  putting  into  effect  the  political  rhethoric  of 
Nasakom's  foreign  policy,  crushing  the  'imperialist'  states  and  draw- 


24  D.N.  Aiilii,  Perhebat  OJfemif  Revotudoner  disegala  llidang,  (Jakarta,  Jajasan  Pembaharuan, 
1965)  p.  09 
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ing  closer  to  the  socialist  bloc  countries. 

The  PKI  was  quite  quick  in  generalizing  the  interest  of  its 
members,  i.e.  workers,  small  bureaucrats,  the  proletariat  so  that  it 
became  identified  with  the  national  interest.  It  tended  to  place 
great  emphasis  upon  the  mobilizadon  of  the  peasantry  in  support 
of  the  nadonal  leadership.  But  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  factor 
in  the  power  arrangements  since  the  PKI  wanted  to  keep  its  firm 
place  in  the  Nasakom  regime.  Furthermore,  through  advocadng 
nadonal  unity  it  attempted  to  enhance  die  socialist  ideology  of 
class  struggle. 

The  PKI  could  combine  organizadonal  efficiency  and  discipline 
with  die  greatest  mobilizadon  of  the  masses,  the  rural  populadon 
in  pardcular.  The  landreform  issue  provided  a  popular  rallying 
point  to  mobilize  the  peasants  and  once  that  mobilizadon  did  take 
place  it  cumulated  polidcal  and  social  cleavages.  Agrarian  reform 
involves  a  fundamental  redistribudon  of  power  and  status  and 
concomitant  to  this  change  also  die  transformation  of  the  social, 
economic  and  polidcal  reladonships.  The  PKI,  therefore,  ad- 
vocated a  policy  of  elimination  of  the  rural  rich  from  leadership 
posidons  in  the  mass  organizadons  so  as  to  increase  the  suscep- 
dbility  of  the  countryside  to  a  reordering  of  the  basic  social  rela- 
donships and  the  kindling  of  the  class  struggle. 

It  was  fully  realized  that  in  order  to  create  a  revoludonary 
sphere,  the  active  pardcipadon  of  the  rural  populadon  should  be 
encouraged.  The  appreciadon  of  the  key  role  of  the  peasantry  as  a 
revolutionary  force  was  put  forward  again  and  again.  It  was  reveal- 
ed that  in  the  post-Gestapu  period  the  PKI-malam  or  the  under- 
ground PKI,  was  concentrating  its  strength  in  setting  up  the  so-called  the 
people's  army  for  waging  a  people's  war  and  for  that  purpose  the  establish- 
ment of  base  areas  or  daerah  basis  (DB)  was  quite  strategic.^"  As  we 
know  the  basic  idea  of  people's  war  refers  to  the  contendon  that 
the  countryside  can  overpov/er  the  city,  the  ruralite  the  better-off 
urbanite.  Although  different  strategies  are  employed,  the  goal 
remains  the  same,  i.e.  to  mobilize  the  peasantry  to  oppose  the  rul- 
ing class  and  become  the  carrier  of  revoludon. 


25  Ibidem. 

26  See  Perang  Rakjat:  Djatan  he  Kemenangan  Revolusi  Indonesia  (Document  Captured  by  the 
Armed  Forces  of  Yogyakarta,  n.d.);  see  also  Warisa,  Pengaruh  Polilik  terhadap  Kegiatan- 
kegialan  Magi  Dalam  Mam  FrusCalion.  (M.A.  thesis,  Dept.  of  Sociology,  Gadiah  Mada 
University,  1968). 
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APPENDICES 


Table  I 


NUMBER  OF  RICE  - 

FIELD  OWNERS 

Less  than 

0.6  to 

l.I  to 

2.1  to 

5.1  to 

10. 1  to 

20  to 

Region 

0.5  ha. 

1  ha. 

2  ha. 

5  ha. 

10  ha. 

20  ha. 

thousands 

of  has 

West  Java 

1,908,821 

304,079 

198,663 

92,785 

11,993 

2,268 

756 

Cent.  Java 

2,956,974 

376,875 

187,844 

70,227 

6,373 

754 

137 

East  Java 

2,278,143 

393,332 

237,814 

111,394 

13,986 

1,748 

421 

Total  7,143,938  1,074,286     624,321     274,406     32,334      4,770  1,314 


Table  II 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FARM  LANDOWNERSHIP  OF. 
360  SAMPLE  FARMERS  IN  CENTRAL  JAVA' 


Classification  Percentage 


Farm  land-ownership 

0.5  Ha  or  less  38  11.11 

0.5- 1.0  Ha  98  26.67 

1.0 -1.5  Ha  78  19.44 

1.5-2.0Ha  41  11.39 

2.0 -3.0  Ha  54  15.00 

3.0 -5.0  Ha  41  11.39 

5.0  Ha  or  more  18  5.00 


'  Soemartono  et  al..  Survey  on  upland  and  "gogo  rancah"  (Combination  of  dry-wet 
system)  rice  farming  in  Central  Java,  1973 


Table  III  

LANDOWNERSHIP  PATTERNS  IN  5  SELECTED  VILLAGES  IN  KLATEN  REGENCY 


Village 

Land  owners 

Percentage 

Landless  peasants 

Percenta 

Mlese 

281 

26,76 

769 

73,^4 

Lumbungkercp 

276 

17,46 

1.305 

82,54 

Kraguman 

183 

46,45 

211 

53,56 

Cucukan 

208 

24,73 

618 

75,27 

Semawung 

203 

27,32 

540 

71,46 
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Table  1 


FOREIGN  VISITOR  ARRIVALS  IN  INDONESIA,  1965  -  1974' 
Year  Number  of  Arrivals 


1965 

29,567 

lyoD 

19,31 1 

1967 

26,391 

1968 

52,393 

1969 

86,067 

1970 

129,319 

1971 

1  78,78  1 

1972 

221,195 

1973 

270,303 

1974 

313,452 

Under  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan  it  was  expected  that  the  total 
number  of  arrivals  for  1978  would  be  of  the  order  of  540,000,  and 
it  is  quite  probable  that  such  a  figure  will  be  attained.* 

The  figures  published  by  the  Directorate  General  of  Tourism 
serve  to  illustrate  certain  other  characteristics  of  the  visitor  arrival 
flow.  The  flow  is  relatively  steady  throughout  the  year,  and  does 
not  exhibit  marked  seasonality;  in  1974  May  was  the  lowest  month, 
with  22,617  arrivals,  and  August  was  the  highest  with  30, 119.  Table 
2  shows  the  distribution  by  nationality  for  1974,  indicating  that 
Asia  is  the  main  source  of  visitors,  primarily  Japan,  Malaysia  and 
Singapore.  However,  the  largest  single  nationality  represented  was 
the  USA,  closely  followed  by  Australia. 

Jakarta  was  the  main  port  of  entry,  accounting  for  56.08  per 
cent  of  the  arrivals;  Denpasar,  in  Bali,  accounted  for  17.13  per 
cent,  and  Medan,  North  Sumatra,  for  9. 1 1  per  cent.  Figure  1  shows 
the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  shares  of  these  three  points  of  entry, 
and  indicates  also  the  breakdown  by  "purpose."  The  largest  single 
category  of  arrivals  at  Jakarta  was  accounted  for  by  "business" 
arrivals,  the  "tourist"  category  being  second.  At  Denpasar,  by  con- 
trast, the  "tourist"  arrivals  greatly  outweighed  all  others,  and  at 
Medan  the  "business"  category  predominated  strongly. 

3  Directorate  General  of  Tourism,  Tourist  Statistics  1974,  Jakarta,  p  4 

4  Government  of  Indonesia,  Rencana  Pembangunan  Lima  Tahun  Kedua  1974/5-197S/9, 
Jakarta,  Departmcn  Penerangan,  1974,  v  2,  p  383/7 
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Table  2 


NATIONALITY  OF  VISITOR  ARRIVALS  IN  INDONESIA,  19745 


Nationality 

Number 

Pot"  ft3r\t 

I 

ASIA 

93,692 

29.89 

China  (Taiwan) 

2,400 

0.76 

India 

1,921 

0.61 

Japan 

36,799 

11.73 

Korea 

1,118 

0.35 

Malaysia 

7.87 

Pakistan 

319 

n  in 

Philippines 

1,769 

0.56 

Singapore 

23,731 

7.57 

Thailand 

950 

0.30 

II 

NORTH  AMERICA 

58,342 

18.61 

USA 

54,053 

17.24 

Canada 

4,289 

1.36 

ITT 
111 

50,848 

16.22 

Australia 

47,323 

15.09 

New  Zealand" 

3,525 

1.12 

IV 

EUROPE 

75,916 

24.21 

Belgium 

984 

0.31 

France 

5,988 

1.91 

Germany 

11,496 

3.66 

Italy 

3,058 

0.97 

Netherlands 

21,971 

7.00 

Switzerland 

3,001 

0.95 

United  Kingdom 

29,418 

9.38 

V 

OTHERS 

34,654 

11.05 

The  statistics  as  published  are  silent  about  a  number  of  impor- 
tant aspects  of  visitor  flow.  It  is  not  known,  for  example,  how  long 
visitors  stayed  in  Indonesia,  or  how  much  they  spent.  However,  es- 
timates for  1972,  as  quoted  in  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan^ 
suggested  that  the  average  stay  of  a  foreign  tourist  was  five  days, 
and  average  daily  expenditure  was  US$  25  per  person  per  day,  giv- 
ing a  gross  estimate  for  tourist  receipts  form  foreign  arrivals  for 
1972  of  $  27.6  million.  The  statistics  are  also  silent  about  move- 
ment within  Indonesia,  although  it  is  probable  that  a  large 
propordon  of  the  visitors  do  visit  Bali,  even  if  that  is  not  their  point. 


5  Directorate  General  of  Tourism,  op  cit,  p  6 

6  Government  of  Indonesia,  loc  cit. 
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of  entry.  There  is  also  silence  about  domestic  tourism,  whose 
magnitude  is  unknown  at  the  present  time. 

PLANS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TOURISM 

Since  tourism  figures  in  national  programs  for  development  it 
finds  a  place  in  the  administrative  hierarchy  of  the  country.  There 
is  a  central  body  in  Jakarta  (Direktorat  Jendral  Pariwisata)  which 
has  counterpart  bodies  in  provincial  administration  (usually 
referred  to  as  BAPPARDA).  There  are,  however,  overlapping 
responsibilities,  and  several  departments  have  functions  important 
for  the  development  of  the  industry.  We  will  refer  here  to  three 
documents  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  tourism,  believing  that 
in  this  way  a  review  of  these  documents  will  exemplify  the  common 
approaches  and  attitudes  adopted  in  conjunction  with  tourist 
'  development. 

The  first  document  is  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan',  published  by 
I  the  Department  of  Information.  This  document  sets  out  national 
iplanning  goals  for  the  period  1974/5  to  1978/9.  It  deals  with 
developments  in  tourism  at  some  length,  though  in  a  somewhat 
generalised  manner\  Development  plans  under  the  Second  Five 
Year  Plan  will  continue  to  stress  the  already  established  key  tourist 
zones  in  the  country,  although  it  is  recognized  that  the  popularity 
of  key  areas  should  be  used  to  attract  tourists  who  then  could  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  visit  elsewhere  as  well.  Public  sector  res- 
ponsibility is  considered  to  comprise  developments  of  in- 
frastructure (transport),  rehabilitation  of  sites  and  monuments, 
and  development  of  training  programs  to  ensure  the  provision  of 
adequate  trained  and  skilled  manpower  to  meet  the  needs  of 
tourism  in  the  future.  Private  sector  capital  is  expected  to  provide 
needed  commercial  services,  primarily  hotel  accommodation,  but 
including  some  organizational  services  as  well,  in  the  form  of  travel 
agencies  and  tour  operators\  Specific  projects  are  not,  however, 
suggested,  since  most  of  them  are  considered  to  be  the  pre- 

7  Government  of  Indonesia,  op  cit. 

8  Government  of  Indonesia,  op  cit,  v  2,  pp  381-393 

9  See  Government  of  Indonesia,  Direktorat  Djendral  Pariwisata,  Investment  opportunities  in 
tourism,  Jakarta,  1971 
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rogative  of  provincial  planning  departments  rather  than  the 
national  body. 

The  second  document  is  the  report  of  a  workshop  held  at 
Bogor  under  the  auspices  of  the  West  Java  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  in  1972'°.  The  purpose  of  this  v^orkshop  was  to  bring 
together  different  persons  and  points  of  view  which  could  con- 
tribute to  the  formulation  of  a  master  plan  for  tourism  in  the 
province  of  West  Java.  Several  aspects  of  tourist  development  were 
discussed.  It  was  realized  that  tourism  depends  on  maintaining  an 
attracdve  environment,  natural,  scenic,  social  and  cultural,  and 
that  much  of  the  economic  development  currently  going  on  in 
Indonesia  threatened  precisely  these  resources.  Another  section  of 
the  workshop  reviewed  the  structure  and  performance  of  govern- 
ment departments  dealing  with  tourism,  and  criticized  the 
fragmentation,  and  the  overlap  of  funcdons.  Recommendations 
were  also  made  about  the  development  of  commercial  aspects  of 
tourism;  hotel  and  restaurant  accommodation  was  considered  in- 
adequate, and  what  already  existed  needed  upgrading;  there  was  a 
lack  of  supplementary  facilities,  such  as  swimming  pools,  tennis 
courts,  and  night  clubs.  Plans  should  also  be  made  to  improve 
publicity  and  marketing  in  general,  disdnguishing  between  the  re- 
quirements of  the  domestic  as  opposed  to  the  foreign  tourist  trade. 

The  third  document  represents  the  outcome  of  a  rather 
similar  meedng  held  in  1971  in  Bali.  Bali  holds  a  unique 
position  in  Indonesian  tourism,  and  exhibits  some  of  the 
problems  and  pitfalls  in  their  sharpest  form."  The  1971  seminar 
was  designed  to  examine  the  problems  of  "cultural  tourism"  in 
Bali,'^  as  part  of  a  process  of  establishing  a  master  plan  for  the 
industry  at  a  provincial  level.  The  main  quesdon  to  be  faced  was 
how  to  resolve  the  inherent  contradiction  between  tourism  as  a 
profit-oriented  industry,  and  the  conservation  of  Bali's  Hindu 
religious  and  cultural  system.  Concerted  action  was 
recommended  by  both  governmental  and  private  agencies  to 


10  Kamar  Dagang  dan  Industri  Jawa  Barat,  Lokakarya  usaha  penyempumaan  garis  besar  ron- 
cangan  induk  pengembangan  kepariwisataan  Jawa  Barat,  Bandung,  1972 

1 1  Universitas  Udayana,  Report  on  the  Impact  of  tourism  on  the  socio-economic  development  of  Bali, 
Denpasar,  1974 

12  Seminar pariwisata  budaja;  hasil  keputusan,  Denpasar,  1971.  See  also  Direktorat  Tata  Kota 
dan  Daerah,  Bali:  hasil  survey  sementara  objek-objek  Pariwisata,  Jakarta,  1969. 
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preserve  Balinese  culture;  institutions  and  organizations  devoted 
to  this  purpose  should  be  sustained  and  encouraged,  and  means 
should  be  explored  to  offer  adequate  and  proper  information  to 
visitors  about  Balinese  culture  so  that  they  do  not  unwittingly 
become  active  agents  in  its  destruction.  The  seminar  tended  to 
favor  the  proposal  presented  by  SCETO,  an  overseas  consultant 
firm,  which  if  implemented,  will  have  the  effect  of  segregating 
tourists  from  the  Balinese  population  at  large.  This  scheme  calls 
for  the  concentration  of  new  hotel  construction  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  at  Nusa  Dua,  presendy  a  part  of  the  island 
not  heavily  populated  by  Balinese.  Another  problem  reviewed  by 
the  seminar  was  that  of  the  attitudes  of  the  population  of  Bali 
toward  tourists.  Unless  there  was  some  degree  of  contentment,  it 
was  feared  that  resentment  could  easily  appear  in  the  face  of 
tourist  affluence;  even  those  persons  not  directly  involved  with 
the  tourist  industry  would  have  to  be  educated  to  appreciate  its 
objectives.  Careful  planning  would  also  be  needed  to  ensure  that 
the  economic  impact  of  tourism  was  felt  primarily  by  the  local 
populadon  and  not  interests  from  the  outside;  local  taxi 
operators  should  be  encouraged,  local  purchase  of  foodstuffs 
recommended,  and  hiring  of  Balinese  for  training  and 
employment  should  be  insisted  upon.  The  emergence  of  "hippie 
tourism",  located  mainly  at  Kuta,  was  strongly  deplored; 
government  agencies  were  asked  to  take  measures  to  prevent 
such  a  development,  and  it  was  also  suggested  that  propaganda 
and  educadonal  campaigns  be  mounted  to  counter  the  noxious 
influence  of  hippies. 

REVIEW  OF  PLANS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

There  has  been  litde  work  published  on  the  specific  economic 
assumption  underlying  proposed  tourist  development  plans. 
Consequendy  they  have  to  be  inferred.  From  the  lack  of  analysis  of 
the  needs  of  domesdc  tourism  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  govern- 
ment considers  foreign  tourism,  with  its  expected  flow  of  foreign 
exchange,  to  be  the  major  component  to  be  encouraged.  Likewise 
it  can  be  inferred  that  low-cost  tourism  is  not  favored. 

In  the  prevailing  circumstances  the  priorities  inferred  above  are 
perhaps  not  well  chosen.  It  may  be  argued  that  from  a  develop- 
mental policy  standpoint  there  are  good  economic  reasons  for 
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favoring  domestic  tourism  and  low-cost  tourism,  and  placing  less 
reliance  on  high-cost  international  tourism.  And  as  far  as  cultural 
and  social  impact  is  concerned,  all  forms  of  tourism  have  this  kind 
of  effect;  the  "hippy"  influence  may  be  different  from  that  of  the 
high-cost  international  tourist,  but  it  may  not  necessarily  be  more 
vicious.  Some  of  the  pro  and  con  arguments  v^ill  be  briefly  reviewed 
here. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  encouraging  development  of  the 
high-cost  international  tourist  sector  are  well-known.'*  Such 
tourists  bring  in  substantial  amounts  of  purchasing  power  which 
may  be  expected  to  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  balance  of 
payments  nationally,  and  on  regional  economies  at  a  local  scale; 
employment  opportunities  are  expanded,  and  a  wide  range  of  ac- 
tivities, from  building  and  construction  to  food  production,  may 
feel  the  impact  of  added  demand.  Conventionally,  the  impact  of 
tourism  on  a  local  economy  is  measured  by  its  "tourist  multi- 
plier" -  the  factor  by  which  total  tourist  expenditure  should  be 
multiplied  in  order  to  gauge  its  total  or  global  effect  on  the  eco- 
nomy. One  attempt  to  measure  the  multiplier  made  by  a  consul- 
tant came  up  with  a  figure  of  2.3,  but  some  areas  and  some  coun- 
tries were  reported  to  have  much  higher  values.'* 

As  against  this  there  is  a  growing  sense  of  skepticism  in  many 
quarters,''  especially  as  regards  the  application  of  "conventional 
wisdom"  to  the  development  of  tourism  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. These  con  arguments  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


13  Michael  Peters,  International  tourism,  Hutchison,  London,  1969 

14  Zinder  Corporation,  Essential  elements  of  a  tourist  development  Programme,  World  Bank.  See 
also  UNCTAD,  Elements  of  tourism  in  developing  countries,  New  York,  1973 

15  K.  Levitt  and  Igbal  Gulati,  "Income  effect  of  tourist  spending;  mystification  multiplied; 
a  critical  comment  on  the  Zinder  report,  "youma/  of  Social  and  Economic  Research,  19(3)  3, 
1970,  pp  325-343 :  J.M.  Bryden,  Tourism  and  development;  a  case  study  of  the  Commomoedth 
Caribbean,  Cambridge  University  Press,  1973;  J.  Bryden  and  Mike  Faber,  "Multiplying 
the  tourist  multiplier,"  Social  and  Economic  Studies  20(1)  1971,  pp  61-82;  G.  Caies,  D. 
Dumas,  M.  Pere  "Tourisme  et  sous-developpement;  reflexions  a  propos  des  conccptcs 
et  des  mcthodes,"  Bulletin  Societe  Languedocienne  de  Geographic,  7(3-4)  1973,  pp  405-414 
H.W.T.  Pepper,  "Tourism  in  developing  countries;  some  economic  and  fiscal  consider- 
ations," Bulletin/or  International  Fiscal  Documentation  (Amsterdam)  4,  1972;  Patrick  Rivers, 
"Tourist  troubles"  Nexu  Society,  23(539)  1973,  p.  250;  Louis  A.  Perez,  Undtrdtveloprrmt 
and  dependency:  -tourism  in  the  West  Indies,  Center  for  Inter- American  Studies,  Universit)- 
of  Texas  at  El  Paso,  1975 
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1)  The  multiplier  is  a  poor  analytical  tool  for  dealipg  with  the 
economics  of  tourism.  Tourism  does  suffer  in  terms  of  its  ana- 
lysis from  the  nature  of  the  activity  —  the  profitability  of  parti- 
cular enterprises  in  tourism  is  not  a  good  guide  to  the  benefits 
it  may  bring.  But  the  multiplier  has  to  be  constructed  from 
data  which  are  usually  inadequate,  and  frequently  this  pro- 
vides an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  economic  impact  of 
tourism. 

2)  The  impact  on  balance  of  payments  is  also  gready  ex- 
aggerated. Development  of  international  tourism  usually  im- 
plies participation  by  multi-national  corporations,  as  well  as 
increase  in  the  imports  of  items  designed  to  service  tourism; 
both  of  these  may  sharply  reduce  the  net  gain  to  balance  of 
payments. 

3)  Since  international  high-cost  tourists  are  demanding  in  terms 
of  the  facilities  they  must  use,  public-sector  expenditures  on 
infrastructure  are  usually  implied.  Tourism  may,  in  fact,  be 
quite  heavily  subsidized  by  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

4)  The  environment  impact,  especially  is  an  area  of  concentrated 
development,  may  be  considerable.  Beaches  may  be  lined  by 
high  rise  hotels;  plant  and  animal  communities  may  be  dis- 
rupted. 

3)  The  social  or  cultural  impact,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is 
strictly  economic,  can  be  far-reaching.  Tourism  in  this  form 
tends  to  bring  together  affluence  and  poverty;  and  it  tends  to 
commercialize  forms  of  culture  hitherto  part  of  the  fabric  of 
indigenous  society. 

Although  domestic  tourism  and  low-cost  internadonal  tourism 
do  not  altogether  avoid  some  of  the  problems  associated  with  con- 
ventional internadonal  tourism,  they  do  enjoy  certain  important 
advantages : 

1)  domesdc  and  low-cost  tourists  make  use  of  facilides  designed 
for  the  indigenous  populadon.  They  travel  in  cheaper  forms  of 
transport,  use  cheaper  forms  of  lodging,  and  eat  in  cheaper 
restaurants  than  do  their  more  affluent  counterparts.  In 
general,  no  special  forms  of  investments  are  needed  to  cater  for 
them,  other  than  that  which  could  be  expected  to  serve  Indo- 
nesian needs.  Attenuadon  of  balance  of  payments  advantages 
and  the  multiplier  effect  is  therefore  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  dollar  for  dollar,  the  low-cost  and  domesdc  tourist 
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probably  have  a  stronger  impact  on  the  economy  than  does  the 
high-cost  tourist. 
2)  In  view  of  the  above,  the  economic  impact  of  the  low-cost  and 
domestic  tourist  is  probably  more  widely  and  even  more  im- 
mediately felt.  There  are  fewer  large-scale  corporations  to  filter 
away  some  of  the  spending  done  by  tourists,  and  the  en- 
couragement to  small-scale  entrepreneurship  is  probably 
stronger. 

These  tendencies  can  be  observed  in  almost  any  of  the  areas  in 
Indonesia  regularly  visited  by  low-cost  tourists.  Indonesia  is 
traversed  by  many  of  these  tourists,  passing  through  on  their  way 
from  one  end  of  the  archipelago  to  the  other.  In  Pulau  Samosir 
(Lake  Toba,  North  Sumatra)  such  tourists  are  accommodated  by 
the  Batak  people  in  their  own  homes  for  a  small  sum,  all  of  which 
is  retained  by  the  Batak  (who,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  other  opportu- 
nities, certainly  need  it).  The  more  enterprising  among  the  Batak 
quickly  return  their  takings  to  the  enterprise  in  the  form  of  ad- 
ditional building,  which  provides  work  locally.  Catering  is  done  on 
the  basis  of  locally  available  foodstuffs,  mainly  vegetarian. 
Transport  depends  on  boat  services  already  operating  to  link  the 
island  to  the  mainland. 

More  information  is  needed  about  the  flow  of  arrivals  into 
Indonesia  in  terms  of  the  "low-cost"  and  "high-cost"  dichotomy. 
However,  operational  definitions  of  such  tourists  are  extremely 
difficult  to  devise  and  to  apply,  and  undl  this  is  achieved,  detailed 
sample  survey  work  is  probably  the  best  soludon.  But  research  is 
needed  to  determine  answers  to  the  following  questions,  among 
others : 

1)  What  criteria  can  be  used  to  disdnguish  between  "high-cost" 
and  "low-cost"  or  "budget"  tourists.^ 

2)  Assuming  that  criteria  can  be  devised,  what  differences  are 
there  between  these  types  of  tourist  as  far  as  economic  and 
social  impacts  are  concerned.^  In  particular,  do  "low-cost" 
tourists  remain  longer  in  Indonesia  than  "high-cost"  tourists.^' 
What  facilities  do  they  utilize  for  transport  and  accom- 
modation.^ What  are  the  different  levels  of  per  capita  daily  ex- 
penditure.^ What  nationalities  are  represented  among  the 
"low-cost"  tourists? 
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3)  How  large  is  the  domestic  tourist  Indonesia  and  to  what  extent 
are  the  characteristics  of  domestic  and  "low-cost"  tourism 
similar? 


CONCLUSIONS 

It  appears  that  the  authorities  in  Indonesia  are  most  concerned 
to  develop  a  particular  type  of  tourism,  rather  than  to  develop 
tourism  in  general.  However,  that  type  which  they  have  chosen  to 
develop  is  not  without  its  disadvantages.  Some  of  the  economic  ex- 
pectations from  tourism  might  be  more  readily  achieved  if  the 
emphasis  was  given  to  other  forms  of  tourism,  domestic  and  low- 
cost  international.  There  is  at  present  some  reluctance  to  devote 
money  and  effort  to  the  development  of  domestic  and  low-cost  in- 
ternational tourism,  the  latter  being  regarded  with  particular 
hostility.  However,  the  effect  of  low-cost  tourism  on  the  morals  of 
Indonesians  may  be  less  profound  than  is  sometimes  feared,  and 
economically  it  must  be  advantageous.  Indonesia  is  short  of 
capital,  and  prudent  development  strategy  would  seem  to  suggest  a 
course  which  economized  as  much  as  possible  on  the  scarcer  re- 
sources. Perhaps  the  strategy  to  be  followed  should  be  to  develop 
whatever  facilities  are  needed  for  domestic  tourism,  and  thereafter 
to  welcome  the  arrival  of  whosoever  wished  to  visit  Indonesia  on 
these  terms.  It  might  make  for  a  better  tourist  industry. 
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Ziad  SALIM 


An  examination  of  the  recent  publications'  from  Indonesia 
reveals  an  ever- increasing  number  of  English-American  words 
being  used  by  the  Indonesian  literary  and  scientific  figures. 
Large  number  of  these  vs^ords  were  not  perceptibly  seen  in  cir- 
culation a  mere  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago.  Such  words  as  "impak", 
"fleksibel",  "komoditi",  "profitabilitas",  "bisnis",  "diasumsi- 
kan",  "identik",  "interdependensi",  "marjinal",  "meng- 
akselerasikan",  "profil"  and  "fi"ustrasi",  to  name  a  few,  are  used 
casually  nowadays  by  a  wide  segment  of  Indonesian  social  scien- 
tists, economists,  journalists  and  technocrats  as  a  whole. 

How  does  one  explain  this  trend,  when  a  scant  ten  to  fifteen 
years  ago,  there  was  a  growing  feeling  that  Indonesian  language 
was  already  in  danger  of  being  swamped  by  a  torrent  of  foreign 
words? 

We  recall  this  period  as  perhaps  one  of  the  most  creative 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  Indonesian  language.  It  was  in  this 


I  The  recent  publications  being  examined  are  several  issues  of  Prisma  (February,  March, 
April  1976);  Ringkasan  Peristiwa,  February  15-19,  March  15-31,  1976  (Jakarta, 
Centre  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies);  Adam  Malik,  "Perspektif  Politik  Luar 
Negeri  R.I.,  1976-1977",  Indonesia,  News,  View  and  Features  (Embassy  of  Indonesia,  Ot- 
tawa, February  6,  1976);  J.  Panglaykim,  "Mempertinggi  Kapabilitas  dan  Kapasitas 
Bank-bank  Swasta  Nasional",  Monograf  No.  1  (Jakarta,  CSIS  Mei  1976).  Of  Prisma,  an 
estimate  of  roughly  10-15  English  words  per-page  are  readily  apparent.  The  more 
"scientific"  the  articles,  and  the  more  academic  the  authors,  the  greater  the  number  of 
such  words.  A  more  systematic  and  comparative  analysis  of  these  publications  is  still  in 
preparation. 
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period,  for  example,  that  the  Dutch  words  "universitet", 
"realitet",  "fakultet",  "professor"  and  many  others  were  adapt- 
ed to  the  Indonesian  mood  and  style.  Such  words  as  "univer- 
sitas",  "realitas",  "fakultas",  "mahaguru",  "Sarjana  Hukum" 
(instead  of  Mr.),  were  products  of  this  period.  We  recall  vividly 
the  role  of  the  great  Indonesian  historian  and  poet-linguist,  Dr. 
M.  Yamin,  who  played  no  small  role  in  the  whole  process  of 
modernizadon  of  the  Indonesian  language. 

Of  course  the  second  wave  of  concern  for  the  "authenticity" 
of  the  Indonesian  language  came  again  several  years  later  at  the 
height  of  Soekarno's  policy  of  "Konfrontasi"  against  Malaysia 
and  imperialism  in  general.  During  this  period,  words  like 
''swasembada"  (self-sufficient),  "berdikari"  (self-reliant), 
"pramuka"  (boyscout,  "pandu"  in  the  earlier  use),  "pramugari" 
(stewardess),  pariwisata  (tourism),  "swasta"  (non-governmental) 
and  many  others  came  into  being. 

Though  in  bodi  periods  the  adjustment  and  adaptation  of 
foreign  words  into  Indonesian  had  some  polidcal  motivation 
behind  them  (anti-Dutch  in  die  first  instance  and  anti-Malaysia 
and  English  in  the  second),  die  results  no  doubt  constitute  a 
healthy  growth  for  die  Indonesian  language,  because  the  foreign 
v^ords  adapted  were  calculated  to  blend  smoothly  with  die  ex- 
isting vocabularies,  while  die  ones  replaced  completely  had  been 
substituted  with  sanscritized  versions,  from  which  the  Indonesian 
language  owes  most  of  its  words. 

Can  we  call  the  present  trend  as  another  "healthy"  growth 
We  will  leave  the  answer  to  this  question  to  the  individual  taste 
and  style.  Instead,  we  will  be  concerned  with  the  analysis  of  this 
trend    (the   explanation   and   description   of  its  scope, 
characteristics  and  general  pattern). 

II 

The  trend  towards  excessive  borrowing  of  the  English- 
American  words  in  the  Indonesian  language  has  been  dubbed  in 
this  paper  as  the  trend  towards  "Indo-Saxonization".* 

2  This  term  can  be  credited  to  Ali  Mazrui,  the  Ugandan  political  scientist  who  has  called 
his  fellow  Africans  with  excessive  taste  for  anything  English  as  the  "Afro-Saxons".  See: 
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This  trend  is,  however,  not  pecuHarly  Indonesian.  Even  as 
well-estabhshed  a  language  as  French  has  suffered  the  same 
phenomenon,  though  to  a  much  lesser  extent.  We  observe,  for 
example,  such  words  as  "le  drugstore",  "le  hamburger",  "bloc 
d'apartments",  "longue-distance",  "papier  de  toilette",  "terme 
d'office",  and  "le  weekend"  have  recendy  crept  into  the  French 
language.  The  rate  of  penetradon  has  been  so  much  on  the  in- 
crease lately  that  this  phenomenon  has  prompted  the  govern- 
ment of  France  to  actually  establish  a  special  commission  to  see 
to  it  that  "genuine"  French  words  are  used  instead.  The  amount 
of  borrowing  of  English-American  words  is  even  more  rampant 
in  the  Quebec  French  of  Canada.' 

In  Japan,  similar  phenomenon  has  also  taken  place.  With 
great  finesse,  the  Japanese  work  and  play,  "eat,  drink  and  be 
marry"  to  such  words  as  "basubooru"  (baseball),  "sutoraiku" 
(strike),  "kaaba"  (curve),  "geema"  (game),  "tenisu"  (tennis), 
"setto"  (set),  "saabisu"  (service),  "suki"  (ski),  "gorofu"  (golf), 
"futtobooru"  (football),  "toosuto"  (toast),  "keeki"  (cake), 
"chiisu"  (cheese),  "miruki"  (milk),  "battu"  (butter),  "gasu" 
(gas),  "tairja"  (tire),  "takushii"  (taxi)  and  many  others. 

Closer  to  home,  in  Malaysia,  the  borrowing  of  English- 
American  words  has  never  been  seriously  considered  as  a 
cultural  stigma.  Malaysian  printed  materials  are  full  of  such 
words  as  "tayar"  (tire),  "absterak"  (abstract),  "bitamin"  (vita- 
min), "dailog"  (dialogue),  "hemispiar"  (hemisphere),  "imej" 
(image),  "interbiu"  (interview),  "paktur"  (factor),  "saintifik" 
(sciendfic),  "sains"  (science),  "empayar"  (empire),  "universiti" 
(unversiry)  and  so  on. 

Of  course  even  the  English  language  itself  is  not  entirely  free 
from  the  influence  of  other  foreign  words,  even  from  Indo- 
nesian words.  Once  in  awhile  we  read  the  word  "amuck" 
(amok)  in  the  newspaper,  "batik"  and  "tjanting"  in  the  arts  and 
crafts  books,  "durian"  in  tourist  leaflets  and  "orangutan"  in 
science  books. 

As  the  phenomenon  of  words-borrowing  is  not  unique  to 
Indonesian  language,  an  explanadon  that  cuts  across  all  natio- 


Ali  Mazrui,  "The  Afro-Saxons",  Society  (January  1975) 
3  See:  Gilles  Colpron,  Les  Anglicismes  au  Quebec  (Montreal,  Bcauchcmin,  1971) 
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nal  and  cultural  barriers  must  therefore  be  in  existence.  We  can 
suggest  here  several  developments  in  the  international  system 
itself  as  some  of  the  factors  that  have  contributed  to  the  grow- 
ing use  of  English -American  words  in  Indonesia  and  else- 
where. These  factors  are  obviously  external,  in  the  sense  that 
their  development  is  independent  of  each  country's  individual 
wish.  The  most  prominant  of  these  is  the  tremendous  growth  of 
interdependence  among  nations  in  the  commercial,  communica- 
tion and  diplomatic  areas.*  There  has  also  been  an  increase  in 
the  share  of  income  from  trade  for  many  countries,  and  Indo- 
nesia is  no  exception.  In  the  field  of  communication,  many 
countries  have  now  been  linked  through  the  satellite  communi- 
cation system  and  Indonesia  too  officially  entered  the  21st  cen- 
tury with  the  operation  of  its  own  system.  In  diplomatic  field, 
the  growth  of  the  number  of  IGO's  and  NGO's  (Intergovern- 
mental and  Non- Governmental  Organizations)  has  been,  since 
World  War  II,  exponential.  All  these  phenomena  no  doubt  con- 
tribute to  the  greater  contacts  among  significant  number  of  the 
top  and  middle  level  elites  of  various  countries.  As  they  are  the 
principal  carriers  of  new  ideas,  the  tendency  towards  greater 
homogenization  of  means  of  communication  is  slowly  creeping 
upon  us. 

The  appeal  of  English  as  an  internadonal  language  is  a  fac- 
tor by  itself.  The  predominance  of  this  language  in  the  global 
communication  system  is  far  from  weakening,  inspite  of  the  per- 
ceptible decline  of  Britain's  influence.  This  is  possible  because 
the  influence  of  the  other  Anglo-Saxson  nations  (U.S.,  Canada 
and  Australia)  has  been  essentially  on  the  rise.  The  dominance 
of  American  technology  and  the  role  of  its  multinadonal  cor- 
poradons  in  the  world's  trade  can  testify  to  this. 

Internally  and  specifically,  there  has  been  shifts  in  the  socio- 
polidcal  atmosphere  in  Indonesia,  as  a  result  of  the  rule  of  the 
New  Order:  a  relatively  fi-eer  climate  in  business  (with  increased 
foreign  trade  and  investment),  a  more  open  journalisdc  and  aca- 
demic activides  are  especially  worth  noting.  The  shift  in  Indo- 


4  This  trend  has  been  noticed  for  quite  some  time  by  various  scholars.  See:  Richard 
Cooper,  Economics  of  Interdependence  (N.Y.,  McGraw-Hill,  1968);  Oran  Young, 
"Interdependence  in  World  Politics",  International  Journal  (Autumn,  1969),  R.  Cooper, 
"Economic  Interdependence  and  Foreign  Policy  in  the  Seventies,"  World  Politics 
(January  1972);  Slated  in  several  places,  see:  J.  Panglaykim,  op.  ext.,  pp.  5  and  31. 
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nesian  foreign  policy  orientation,  from  "Konfrontasi"  to  re- 
gional cooperation  also  has  produced  a  significant  level  of  con- 
tact in  Southeast  Asia  (ASEAN)  especially  with  nations  which 
have  had  a  more  receptive  attitude  towards  the  use  of  English 
for  a  long  time  (Malaysia,  Singapore,  Thailand  and  the  Philip- 
pines). Synchronization  of  spelling  with  Malaysia  has  contribut- 
ed further,  not  only  to  a  linguistic  cooperation  as  desired,  but 
also  to  the  inevitable  result  of  mutual  influence.  Of  course  the 
growth  of  Indonesia's  oil  production,  which  makes  it  one  of  the 
world's  "petrocracies",^  also  has  pushed  Indonesia  toward 
greater  and  greater  contacts,  not  only  with  the  world  of  con- 
sumers but  also  the  world  of  producers.  Its  involvement  with 
OPEC,  for  example,  added  new  forum  for  the  inevitable  ex- 
changes of  ideas  and  thoughts. 

Most  significant  of  these  factors,  however,  is  the  linkage 
between  the  external  conditions  and  the  internal  (domestic) 
situations.  In  other  words,  given  the  greater  interdependence 
and  the  "global  village"  nature  of  the  existing  international 
system  and  the  relatively  freer  and  relaxed  domestic  atmosphere 
in  Indonesia  (where  Western  influence  and  orientation  are 
tolerable  to  a  greater  extent  than  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago),  we 
will  want  to  identify  the  factor  that  moves  freely  back  and 
fordi  between  die  two  areas.  Specifically,  who  are  the  Indo- 
nesians who  regularly  participate  in  the  international  trade  and 
diplomatic  negotiations,  attend  the  international  conferences 
and  scientific  meetings  in  the  region  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  then  come  back  and  speak  in  public  and  in  the  me- 
dia, write  in  various  newspapers  and  journals?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  are  the  Indonesian  top,  and  perhaps,  to  some 
extent,  middle  level  elites.  These  new  elites  are  the  Indonesian 
technocrats  who  are  essentially  more  pragmatic,  task-oriented 
and  less  ideological  in  their  orientation  (as  opposed  to  the 
earlier,  Soekarno-era  and  post  independent  elites  that  were  large- 
ly Dutch-educated  and  more  politically  and  ideologically 
oriented).  Significant  number  of  these  new  elites  at  present  are  also 
American-educated.  Observation  of  the  number  of  Indonesian 


5  We  define  a  "petrocracy"  as  a  state  which  derives  a  large  percentage  of  its  national  in- 
come from  oil  and  "oil  politics"  has  a  greater  influence  on  the  conduct  of  both  its 
domestic  and  foreign  policies  (Ziad  Salim,  "Petrocracy  and  the  Oil  Politics,"  The  Citizen 
April  29,  1975). 
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Students  studying  in  the  U.S.  and  other  EngHsh-speaking  countries 
tends  to  confirm  this  general  trend: 


NUMBER  OF  "FOREIGN  STUDENTS" 


1966 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1972 

United  States 

412 

571 

683 

662 

695 

Canada 

26 

65 

76 

81 

142 

United  Kingdom 

18 

28 

35 

62 

86 

Australia 

223 

285 

285 

285 

336 

New  Zealand 

17 

18 

18 

16 

Size  of  foreign  students 

2,107 

3,027 

3,166 

3,497 

4,044 

Source:  UNESCO  Statistical  Yearbook  (1968,  1969,  1971,  1972,  1974) 


The  influence  of  the  above  mentioned  technocrats  in  the  me- 
dia (especially  in  the  publications  examined  for  this  paper)  is 
quite  noticeable.  Examinations  of  the  footnotes  of  their  writings 
reveal  the  influence  of  American  academics  in  every  field 
(Kuznets,  Hirschman,  McClelland,  Geertz,  Parsons/Shils, 
Papanek,  AlmondA^erba,  Inkeles,  to  name  a  few).  The  earlier 
group  of  Indonesian  technocrats  was  so  heavily  dominated  by 
the  ones  with  American  degrees  that  in  some  literature  in  North 
America  they  have  been  called,  for  better  or  for  worse,  "The 
Berkeley  Mafia". 

There  is  littie  doubt,  therefore,  that  a  combination  of  the 
above  factors  which  operate  on  the  macro  and  micro  levels  (i.e., 
the  international  and  domestic  systems)  have  produced  the  at- 
mosphere very  conducive  to  the  borrowing  and  adaptation  of 
foreign  ideas,  thought  and  words  in  Indonesia.  Lamenting  this 
trend,  Sunaryati  Hartono,  writing  in  Prisma  (No.  1,  February 
1976,  p.  33),  stated: 

".  .  .  bangsa  icita  seringkali  secara  mentah-mentah,  tanpa  mengingat  bahwa  suasana 
hidup  bangsa  Indonesia  abad  ke-20  ini  jauh  berbeda  dengan  suasana  hidup  bangsa  asing, 
mempergunakan  teknik  dan  teknologi  asing  terhadap  masalah-masalah  yang  kita  hadapi 
dalam  masa  pembangunan  ini. "6 

This  quote  aptly  describes  the  trend  in  the  development  of 
Indonesian  language,  where  English-American  words,  which  not 
only  sound  out  of  place  in  the  Indonesian  context,  but  also 

6  Using  Pertamina's  "approach"  as  an  example,  she  stated  (in  translation):  . .  our  peo- 
ple often  blalanlly,  without  realizing  that  the  living  condition  oflndonesians  of  this  20th 
century  is  far  diirerciil  from  that  of  otiicr  nations,  will  apply  foreign  techniques  and 
technologies  on  tiie  problems  which  we  are  facing  in  this  era  of  development." 
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carry  specific  meanings  peculiar  to  the  socio-economic  and 
political  culture  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  have  been  in- 
discriminately used.  The  result  is  an  artificial  cultural  artifact, 
instead  of  a  dynamic  language  perfectly  in  tune  with  the 
heartbeat  and  soul  of  its  people. 

Ill 

In  this  section  we  will  examine  in  more  detail  the  various 
manifestations  and  the  pattern  of  the  English-American  words- 
borrowing.'  In  the  previous  section  we  have  only  identified 
some  of  the  environmental  factors  (external  and  internal)  which 
have  allowed  for  the  trend  to  take  place.  We  still  need,  how- 
ever, to  explain  why  the  trend  takes  the  form  it  did  (i.e.,  a 
reladvely  permissive  type  of  words-borrowing).  This  can  be 
achieved  by  looking  at  the  actual  use  of  the  borrowed  words. 

The  examination  of  these  words  revealed  that  some  of  them 
are  indeed  of  the  "inevitable"  varieties.  There  are  just  no 
suitable  substitutes  in  the  Indonesian  language  for  some  of  the 
English-American  words  as  they  are  the  products  of 
technological  and  socio-cultural  "gaps"  and  differences.  Words 
like  "transistor"  (transistor),  "kaset"  (cassette),  "televisi"  (televi- 
sion) and  even  words  like  "revolusi"  (revolution),  "evolusi" 
(evoludon)  are  words  of  universal  validity  and  application,  which 
perhaps,  should  not,  even  if  we  really  can,  translate  them  into 
Indonesian. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  words  mendoned  earlier  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper,  such  as  "mengakselerasikan",  "par- 
tisipasi",  "profitabilitas",  "imajinasi",  "identik",  "diidentifisir- 
kan",  "appresiasi",  "entusiasme"  and  many  others  can  be 
smoothly  translated  into  Indonesian  without  corresponding  loss 
of  meaning  or  specific  connotation.  For  example,  the  above 
words  can  be  replaced  with  Indonesian  words  like  "mem- 
percepat",    "ambil    bahagian",    "keuntungan",  "daya-angan 


7  The  scope  of  the  penetration  of  English-American  words  into  Indonesian  must  be  stated 
in  a  more  precise  and  quantitative  way.  This  is  currently  being  undertaken.  Preliminary 
results,  however,  revealed  that  the  size  and  the  scope  of  this  borrowing  are  quite  exten- 
sive indeed. 
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(daya-bayang)",  "sama  dengan",  "ditandai",  "penghargaan", 
"kegairahan  (kegembiraan)"  and  so  on. 

Why  this  is  not  done  remains  a  subject  for  speculadon.  Two 
tentative  suggesdons,  however,  can  be  provided  here.  First,  there 
has  always  been  (albeit  latent  somedmes),  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  Indonesian  elite  and  upper  class  that  the  use  of  foreign 
words  somehow  connotes  presdge  and  status.  In  die  past  (during 
the  colonial  dme  and  perhaps  a  few  years  after  independence) 
this  psychological  need  was  sadsfied  by  excessive  use  of  Dutch 
words  in  wridng  and  even  casual  conversadon.  That  this  need  is 
now  being  sadsfied  by  the  use  of  English  is  understandable.  This 
behavior,  however,  is  more  likely  to  be  exhibited  by  the  "less" 
educated  of  the  upper  class  and  elite,  as  they  are  the  ones  more 
likely  to  feel  the  effect  of  "status  inconsistency"  as  widely 
suggested  in  sociological  studies.'* 

The  ones  with  more  illustrious  academic  qualifications,  if 
they  do  resort  to  excessive  use  of  borrowed  words,  are  more 
likely  to  do  so  as  "victims"  of  the  sciendfic  "gaps"  (between 
their  places  of  study  and  the  country  they  serve).  They  are  more 
Hkely  to  be  "stuck"  with  such  words  as  "Gini  coefficient")  "ne-  , 
gative  feedback",  "input-output  rado",  and  other  similar  words  ] 
whose   Indonesian   equivalences   have  not  been  sadsfactorily  I 
found.  I 

The  second  point  is  more  serious.  Based  on  the  readings  of  | 
the  publicadons  cited  in  this  paper,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  I 
is  an  appalling  sign  of  lack  of  creativity,  negligence  and  even  | 
downright  disregard  for  the  rules  in  the  use  of  die  English-Ame-  1 
rican  words  and  in  the  way  these  words  have  been  translated  | 
into   Indonesian.   Some  examples  are  in  order  here:   "self-  * 
defeadng"  has  been  translated  as  "menindakkan  diri",  while 
more  appropriate  is  "mengalahkan  diri";  "near  catastrophic 
level"  has  been  translated  into  "dngkat  hampir  bencana"  (this 
translation  robs  the  "soul"  of  die  English  version  and  strangles 


8  Status  inconsistency  has  been  found  to  associate  with  large  numbers  of  psychological 
and  social  phenomena.  Status  insecurity,  which  might  lead  to  one  fomi  of  "compen- 
sating" behavior  or  another,  is  one  of  them.  See:  Everett  Hughes,  "Dilemmas  and  Con- 
tradictions of  Status",  American  Journal  of  Sociology  50  (March  1945);  Elton  F.Jackson, 
"Status  Consistency  and  Symptoms  of  Stress",  American  Sociological  Review  27  (August 
1962);  Saad  Z.  Nagi,  "Status  Profile  and  Reactions  to  Status  Threats",  American 
Sociological  Review  28  (June  1963). 
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the  rythmic  freeflow  of  the  Indonesian  language  while  offers  no 
real  meaning,  culturally);  "transformasi  menyeluruh  dalam 
sistem  sosial  mak.ro  di  Indonesia"  (from,  we  suspect  "com- 
prehensive transformation  of  the  macro-social  system  in  Indo- 
nesia") can  be  crisply  and  adequately  stated  as  "perubahan 
besar  dalam  hubungan  sosial  di  Indonesia";  "transformasi 
tradisi"  can  be  simply  stated  as  "perubahan  adat  (kebiasaan)" 
lastly,  the  word  "pendekatan"  which  replaces  the  word  "ap- 
proach" lacks  the  non-physical  aspect  of  the  word  "approach", 
because  "pendekatan"  is  too  physical  in  connotation,  so  that 
"pendekatan  masyarakat"  does  not  exactly  translate  into  "social 
approach"  at  all. 

Other  examples  even  reflect  more  signs  of  the  confusion  we 
have  suggested  "kulakisasi"  is  a  case  where  an  English  logic  (- 
isasi)  has  been  grafted  unto  an'  Indonesian  word  (kulak);  "ser- 
vice" is  widely  translated  as  '  jasa-jasa",  and  in  some  places, 
"pelayanan".  If  it  is  a  translation  of  the  ubiquitous  economic 
terms  "goods  and  services",  the  word  "jasa"  is  slightly  out  of 
place,  because  the  word  "jasa"  usually  translates  "service"  in 
patriotic  sense  (e.g.,  "great  service  to  his  country").  In  the  in- 
stance of  "goods  and  services",  "pelayanan"  is  perhaps  more 
appropriate. 

Most  blatant  examples  of  confusion  are  "menunjukkan  in- 
dikator"  [Prisma,  No.  2,  April  1976,  p.  63),  "Achirnya  akan 
frustrasi"  [Ibid,  No.  2,  March  1976,  p.  84),  and  "kejutan 
minyak"  [Ibid,  No.  2,  March  1976,  p.  89).  The  word  "menun- 
jukkan" does  not  need  "indikator"  after  it  (either  "will  in- 
dicate" or  "is  an  indicator  of),  "akan  frustrasi"  violates  the  fact 
that  "frustrasi"  is  a  noun  (from  "frustration",  not  from  "to 
frustrate"),  and  "kejutan  minyak",  meaning  "oil  shock"  is  sim- 
ply out  of  character.  To  illustrate,  shall  we  translate  "Nixon 
shock"  (which  the  Japanese  have  been  affected  by  and  thus  call  it 
"Nixon  shokku")  with  "kejutan  Nixon"? 

Apart  from  these  confusions  and  embarrasing  cases,  there 
are  no  uniformities  in  the  manner  these  very  English-American 
words  have  been  used:  "investasi"  is  interchangeably  used  with 
"investment",  "potensi"  with  "potensiil"  and  "potensialitas", 
"identifisir  (diidentifisir)"  with  "identifikasi  (diidentifikasi)", 
"managemen"  with  "menejemen",  "proyek"  (a  project)  and 
"diproyeksikan"  (a  projection).  In  short,  there  are  no  rules  to 
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govern  the  indiscriminate  use  of  these  suffixes  (-si,  -its,  -isir  and 
so  on). 

The  appearance  of  the  borrowed  words  is  well  distributed 
into  every  discipline,  or  rather,  is  affecting  every  discipline  with 
equal    intensity.    Though    some   of  these   words   have  been 
translated,  the  English-American  "flavour"  or  "flavor"  is  still 
there.  From  the  field  of  economics  we  witness  such  words  as 
^''skala  kecil"  (small  scale),  "produksi  besar"  (economics  of  scale), 
"kapasitas   pemasaran"   (marketing  capacity),  "input-output",' 
'"managemen",    "mikro-ekonomi",    "ekonomi  sub-sisten"' 
^''produksi^^  padat    modal"    (capital    intensive  production),' 
"elastisitas",  "pekerjaan  marjinal"  (marginal  employment),  "laju 
tumbuhan"  (growth  rate),  "komoditi  ekspor  tradisionil"  and  so 
on.  From  military  terms  we  observe  such  things  as  "missil",  "balis- 
tik  misil",  "skuadron",  "detente"  and  many  more.  From  the 
academic  fields,  we  can  see  the  recurrence  of  such  words  as  "studi 
empiris"  (empirical  study),  "studi  kasus"  (case  study),  "variabel", 
"heuristis",  "model  teoritis"  (theoretical  model),  "model  deter- 
minan"   (deterministic  model),   "diasumsikan"  (assumed)  and 
"dikhotomi";  from  the  political  science,  such  words  and  concepts 
as  "sistim",  "pengambilan  keputusan  rasionil"  (rational  decision- 
making), "isyu-isyu"  (issues);  from  psychology,  such  notions  as 
"usaha  coba-coba"  (trial  and  error),   "denyutan  nadi  pem- 
bangunan"  (impulses  of  development);  from  statistics,  such  con- 
cepts as  "tabel",  "kurve"  (curve),  "korelasi",  "responden",  "kasus 
yang  unik"  (unique  case),  "wawancara  lapangan"  (field  interview) 
and  many  more.  Some  of  these  concepts  can  be  directly  credited  to 
the  "big  names"  in  social  science:   "achievement  motivasi" 
(McClelland),  "involusi  pertanian"  (Geertz)  "ekonomi  dualisme" 
(Boeke)  and  "differensiasi  strukturil"  (Parsons/Shils). 

In  many  instances  these  words  appear  together  in  a  sentence 
or  two  and  dien  die  confusion"  and  artificiality  become  more 

9  A  more  specific  type  of  confusion  in  this  paragraph  is  in  the  interpretation  ofcorrelation 
as  a  causal  term  (thus,  "laju  pembangunan  ekonomi  .  .  .  menghasilkan  tingkat  ur- 
banisasi  yang  tinggi").  This  confusion  may  have  been  due  to  the  translation,  because 
"menghasilkan"  can  mean  "to  cause"  in  this  instance.  Substantively,  however,  the 
general  consensus  is  that  urbanization  and  economic  development  are  correlated  po- 
sitively, but  the  direction  of  the  causal  errow  is  not  readily  specifiable.  High  economic 
development  can  be  achieved  without  high  urbanization  (China,  Cuba,  Ncav  Zealand, 
Denmark).  In  other  words,  the  correlation  berween  economic  development  and  ur- 
banization is  not  a  matter  of  logic  but  it  happens  that  way  because  of  a  specific  if  not 
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apparent:  "Meningkatnya  urbanisasi  kelihatannya  merupakan 
konsekwensi  yang  tak  bisa  dihindari  lagi  dari  pembangunan 
ekonomi.  Korelasi  itu  sedemikian  positif  dan  universil  untuk  mem- 
benarkan  asumsi  bahwa  laju  pembangunan  ekonomi  yang  tinggi 
yang  diukur  berdasarkan  pendapatan  perkapita,  tingkat  output 
dan  konsumsi  memang  menghasilkan  tingkat  urbanisasi  yang 
dnggi"  {Prisma,  No.  3,  April  1976,  p.  58,  all  underlines  mine).'" 

A  much  clearer  paragraph  but  is  sdll  full  of  English-Ame- 
rican words  can  be  seen  in  this  quote  {Prisma,  No.  2,  March 
1976,  p.  51):  "Harus  diakui,  bahwa  banyak  dosen  yang  hanya 
berfungsi  sebagai  transmitter  of  knowledge,  bukan  pendidik  Aksentuasi 
terhadap  pengajaran  rutin  masih  lebih  menonjol.  Usaha  mem- 
bekali  anak  didik  dengan  metodologi  dan  ketrampilan  mental  un- 
tuk memungkinkan  mereka  melakukan  adaptasi  dengan  perubah- 
an-perubahan  masih  sangat  kurang."" 

All  these  examples,  both  as  words  and  as  sentences  have 
demonstrated  the  uncontrolled  and  wide-spread  natur-e  of  the 
words-borrowing  in  the  Indonesian  language  lately.  Whether 
this  is  a  function  of  a  true  lack  of  creadvity  as  suggested  earlier 
sdll  remains  a  matter  of  specularion.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, diat  all  these  English-American  words  were  injected  into 
the  Indonesian  language  without  apparent  regard  for  the  rules, 
demand  and  "soul"  of  the  Indonesian  language.  That  the  whole 
process  of  borrowing  has  also  resulted  in  some  confusion  is  in- 
evitable, given  the  different  socio-cultural  and  economic  back- 
ground of  the  Indonesian  society  and  the  different  structural  re- 
quirement of  the  Indonesian  language. 

On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  we  are  catching  the  trend  at  the 
crucial  turn,  in  the  sense  that  all  these  excessive  borrowings,  ab- 
sorpdon,   assimiladon  and  adaptation  of  foreign  words  are 

deliberate  social  and  economic  development  policies.  The  reversed  trend  therefore  can 
also  be  achieved  if  a  specific  socio-economic  development  policies  are  adopted  (decen- 
tralization, agricultural,  internal  market  and  demand  orientation  and  so  on). 

10  All  these  foreign  words  can  be  replaced  by  the  Indonesian  equivalence:  urbani- 
sasi =  pcrkotaan,  konsekwensi  =  akibat,  ekonomi  =  ekonomi,  korelasi  =  hubungan,  po- 
sitif =  kuat  (positin,  universil  =  menyeluruh,  asumsi  =  dugaan,  perkapita  =  perkepala, 
output  =  penghasilan,  konsumsi  =  pcmakaian. 

1 1  Similarly,  in  this  paragraph:  dosen  =  guru  (kuliah),  berfungsi  =  berperanan,  transmitter 
of  knowledge  =  pcmindah  ilmu,  aksentuasi  =  tandasan,  rutin  =  sehari-hari,  meto- 
dologi =  cara  belajar  (bcrpikir),  mental  =  kejiwaan,  adaptasi  =  penyesuaian. 
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symptoms  of  a  larger  phenomenon.  Maybe  Indonesia  too  is 
having  its  own  silent  "cultural  revolution"  (though  not  in  the 
Chinese  sense)  where  all  these  phenomena  (related  to  cultural 
borrowing)  are  taking  place  simultaneously.  Perhaps,  given  time, 
when  die  dust  has  all  but  setded,  the  confusion,  the  embarrasing 
sounds  and  the  misplaced  words  will  eventually  sort  themselves 
out.  Until  such  time,  however,  if  the  issue  being  raised  here  has 
any  validity,  something  still  has  to  be  done. 


IV 

In  this  last  section  we  will  suggest  several  approaches  or 
steps  that  can  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  direction  of  the 
growth  of  the  Indonesian  language  will  not  be  guided  by  "the 
chime  of  the  Big  Ben"  or  "the  Liberty  Bell"  but  by  the  sounds 
of  the  "Gong"  and  the  "Gamelan." 

To  begin  with, .  at  this  stage,  the  cause  has  not  been  com- 
pletely lost.  There  are  some  bright  spots  here  and  there,  which 
prove  that  the  great  sense  of  creativity  that  Indonesians 
historically  posses  is  still  there.  The  art  has  not  been  lost  com- 
pletely as  evidenced  by  the  clever  and  neat  translations  of  such 
terms  as  "off-shore  area"  (wilayah  lepas  pantai),  [Nato's] 
"Southern  flank"  (lambung  selatan),  "buffer  stock"  (sarana 
penyangga)  and  the  semi-sacred  "Dwi-Fungsi"  into  a  more  ac- 
custically  pleasant  "Dwi-Dharma." 

The  rampant  and  indiscriminate  use  of  the  more  specialized 
and  technical  English-American  words  is  more  as  a  function  of  a 
lack  of  "will  power"  than  as  any  serious  loss  of  sense  of  creativi- 
ty. Nevertheless,  this  is  sdll  unfortunate,  since  at  this  period  in 
the  development  of  the  Indonesian  language,  the  scholars,  the 
literary  and  journalistic  figures  are  having  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity to  show  that  indeed  they  can  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
global  trend  towards  cultural  homogenization  in  general  and 
foreign  language  penetration  in  particular. 

It  is  perhaps  unrealisdc  to  try  to  stem  the  tide  of  foreign 
words  completely  because  they  come  together  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  industrializadon,  internadonal  trade,  com- 
municadon,  technological  and  scientific  exchanges  which  most 
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nations  are  so  committed  to  having.  What  can  be  done,  how- 
ever, is  to  excercise  some  intelligent  control  and  to  exhibit  some 
form  of  intellectual  restraint,  while  at  the  same  time,  to  dig 
deeper  into  our  own  collective  mind  and  rich  cultural  heritage 
for  inspiration. 

Translated  into  technical  terms,  we  must  start  examining 
seriously  the  possibility  of:  1)  finding  suitable  and  standardized 
equivalence  of  the  ubiquitous  prefixes  such  as  "non-"  (to  avoid 
the  use  of  "non-kayu",  "non-dagang",  "non-minyak"  and  so 
on),  "sub",  "intra",  "inter"  (antar),  "anti",  "multi",  "supper" 
(to  avoid  the  use  of  "bensin  super"),  "pro",  "pre"  (pra)  and 
many  others;  2)  defining  authoritatively  the  rules  that  govern 
the  transformation  of  English  nouns  ending  in  -ity,  'ion  (is  it  to 
be  -iti,  as  in  "komoditi",  "insekuriti",  or  -itas,  as  in  the  po- 
pular "universitas".^).  If  "commodity"  becomes  "komoditi" 
(and  not  "komoditas")  then  why  should  "capability"  become 
"kapabilitas".^  Many  more  rules  in  this  area  need  to  be 
specifically  stated  as  the  suffix  -itas  appears  to  have  been  used  as 
a  license  to  legitimize  the  use  of  long-winding  and  awkward 
English  words. 

The  search  for  solution  needs  not  always  be  totally  new  and 
comprehensive.  There  are  precedents  that  we  could  still  draw 
from,  because  the  problems  we  are  facing  now  had  been  faced 
in  the  past  as  well.  For  example,  in  the  past,  a  solution  was 
often  sought  in  the  sanscritized  versions  [thus,  paripurna, 
prasarana,  darmawisata  (instead  of  "picnic"),  prakarsa,  dar- 
masiswa  and  so  on].  Though  this  strategy  is  still  followed  (notice 
"wiraswasta,  lokakarya,  pramuria  kawasan,  sarana"  and  so  on), 
the  effort,  however,  seems  to  be  half-hearted.  Apparently  the 
temptadon  to  borrow  the  readily  available  English  vocabulary 
with  its  own  aura  of  internadonal  prestige  is  too  hard  to  resist. 

What  we  are  advocadng  here  is  that  Sanscridzadon  is  sdll  the 
best  way  to  produce  a  coherent  and  consistent  set  of  vo- 
cabularies for  the  Indonesian  language,  as  opposed  to  the 
"Indo-Saxonizadon"  which  has  proliferated  lately. 

If  borrowing  must  be  from  the  West,  as  borrowing  seems  in- 
evitable, why  not  select  and  keep  the  old  Dutch  versions  that 
have  been  organic  parts  of  the  Indonesian  vocabulary  for  a  long 
time?  We  were  surprised  to  notice,  for  example,  the  liberal  use 
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of  the  words  "spareparts",  "kontraktor",  "assets",  while  the  old 
Dutch  versions,  "onderdil",  "anemer",  "aktiva",  for  example, 
had  been  in  use  for  a  long  time. 

A  more  rational  form  of  borrowing  is  perhaps  from  Malay- 
sia and  Singapore.  The  logic  is  that  these  two  countries  have 
been  in  closer  relations  to  Indonesia  (especially  lately),  while 
spelling  too  has  been  synchronized  at  a  great  cost  to  all  concern- 
ed. It  appears  that  borrowing  of  this  type  has  taken  place  quiet- 
ly. We  notice,  for  example,  the  use  of  the  words  "mutakhir" 
(Malaysian,  "modern")  and  "imajinasi".  If  this  is  the  case,  why 
not  use  other  Malaysian  words  as  well,  such  as  "saintifik", 
"tata"  (Malaysian,  "system"),  as  examples.  The  point  is,  if  syn- 
chronization had  been  done  in  spelling,  why  not  in 
vocabularies  .3  Given  the  great  cultural  proximity  among  the 
three  countries,  the  direcdon  of  the  borrowing  here  is  perhaps 
not  too  important  because  the  end-result  in  this  instance  will  not 
be  exactly  "borrowing"  per  se  but  "sharing." 

These  "technical"  suggestions  are  meant  to  be  no  more  than 
"points  of  departure".  The  real  technical  soludon  will  have  to 
come  from  scholars  with  professional  qualifications,  but  the  ini- 
tiative to  act,  must  come  from  a  deliberate  policy.  By  this  we 
mean  that  the  government  must  step  down  and  draw  a  clearly 
defined  policy  regarding  the  growth  of  the  Indonesian  language. 
This  policy,  for  a  start,  can  be  guided  by  a  special  agency  (con- 
sisting of  the  various  dynamic  elements  of  the  Indonesian  socie- 
ty) which  sits  occasionally  or  permanently  and  arrives  at  positive 
suggestions  on  what  should  and  should  not  be  done.'-  This  is 
essentially  the  "French  Approach".  In  general,  however,  die 
function  of  this  agency  will  not  be  to  discourage  (English)  but 
rather,  to  promote  Indonesian. 

Though  we  agree  wholeheartedly  that  the  growth  of  a 
language  cannot  be  "legislated",  but  should  be  a  function  of 
the  dynamic  interactions  of  physical,  spiritual  and  intellectual 
aspects  of  its  users,  the  situation  in  Indonesia  at  present  seems 
to  indicate  that  such  a  development  only  partially  exists  (i.e., 
within  and  among  the  top  layers  of  society).  The  government, 
therefore,  must  step  down  to  help  monitoring  this  slightly  lop- 
sided nature  of  the  linguistic  growth.  This  is  necessary  and  im- 

12  This  is  paialici  to  the  Komisi  Istilah  but  it  must  be  made  more  assertive,  so  to  speak. 
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portant  especially  if  we  want  to  ensure  that  the  Bahasa  Indonesia 
will  remain  and  continue  to  be  the  language  for  all  and  average 
Indonesians. 

APPENDIX 

I.  The  following  is  a  very  small  sample  of  the  "new"  words  existing  in  the  Indonesian 
language.  Along  with  the  English  versions,  a  tentative  suggestion  for  the  substitutes  in 
the  Indonesian  language  are  given.  The  operationalized  definition  of  "new"  is  that  the 
words  cannot  be  found  in  the  John  M.  Echols  and  Hassan  Shadily,  An  Indonesian- English 
Dictionary  (N.Y.,  Cornell  University  Pres,  1963).  For  the  tentatively  suggested  Indo- 
nesian versions,  a  dictionary  by  the  same  authors  An  English- Indonesian  Dictionary,  (N.Y., 
Cornell  University  Press,  1975),  has  been  consulted.  Along  with  this  excellent  dictionary, 
the  short  list  here  testify  to  the  fact  that  indeed  there  are  many  elegant  Indonesian  words 
available  for  most  of  the  English-American  words  in  circulation  now. 


Indo-Saxons 

English- Americans 

Tentative  suggestions 

kapabilitas 

capability 

kemampuan 

kontinuitas 

continuity 

keterusan,  kelestarian. 

ke(terus-menerus)an. 

ke(sambung)an 

loyalitas 

loyalty 

kesetiaan 

proporsionalitas 

proportionality 

kesebandingan,  kesepadanan. 

"sebanding-bagian  " 

reliabilitas 

reliability 

ketahan-ujian,  keandalan 

konsorsium 

consortium 

perkongsian 

menejemen 

management 

ketata-laksanaan,  direksi, 

tata-pimpinan,  pengelolaan 

menejer 

manager 

pengelola,  pemimpin  usaha 

bisnis 

busines?^ 

urusan  (dagang),  usaha. 

usaha  (dagang),  perusahaan 

multinasional 

multinational 

aneka  bangsa 

interdependensi 

interdependence 

kesaling-tergantungan 

dependensi 

dependence 

ketergantungan 

akumulasi 

accumulation 

pengumpulan 

aplikasi 

application 

penetrapan,  pemakaian 

target 

target 

sasaran 

prediksi 

prediction 

ramalan 

infra-struktur 

infra-structure 

prasarana 

dominan 

dominant 

unggul,  ulung 

dominasi 

domination 

kekuasaan,  keunggulan, 

keulungan 

konflik 

conflict 

pertentangan,  perselisihan, 

percek-cokan 

krisis 

crisis 

kegentingan,  kegawatan. 

kemelut 

serius 

serious 

sungguh-sungguh  (gawat) 

dekade 

decade 

dasawarsa 

absolut 

absolute 

mutlak 

domestik 

domestic 

dalam  negeri 
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populasi 

population 

jumlah  penduduk,  penduduk, 

kependudukan 

karakteristik 

characteristic 

ciri-ciri  (khas) 

karakter 

character 

watak 

komitmen 

commitment 

keterikatan,  ikatan 

dipersepsikan 

(to  be)  perceived 

ditanggap 

persepsi 

perception 

tanggapan 

diafermasikan 

affirm 

diperkokoh 

apresiasi 

appreciation 

penghargaan 

frustrasi 

frustration 

rasa  (ke)terhalang(an) 

profil 

profile 

raut  muka,  gambar  samping 

ambisius 

ambitious 

berambisi 

konsientisasi 

conscience 

katahati 

(conscientiousness) 

konsensus 

consensus 

mufakat 

responden 

respondent 

penjawab 

respons 

response 

jawaban 

variabel 

variable 

faktor  ubah  ("faktorubah") 

constan 

constant 

faktor  tetap 

sinkron 

synchronization 

keserempakan 

synchronic 

serempak 

hirarki 

hierarchy 

"tata-tangga" 

analisa 

analysis 

kupasan,  unjauan,  uraian 

observasi 

observadon 

pengamatan 

komplementer 

complementary 

saling  melengkapi 

kriteria 

criteria 

patokan-patokan 

Most  words,  like  "relevan",  "impak",  "implikasi"  and  so  on,  though  difificult  to  find 
the  stable  equivalence,  contextually  can  be  replaced  with  many  available  Indonesian 
words.  Other  words,  like  "karisma",  "ambisi",  definitely  blend  well  with  Indonesian 
system  of  sound.  For  words  like  "input",  "output"  or  "feedback",  a  great  deal  of  i- 
magination  is  required.  Whatever  the  replacements  we  may  suggest  (such  as,  "unsur 
masuk",  "unsur  keluar"  or  "unsur  balik"),  these  words  must  replace  the  original  ones 
gradually,  by  printing  them  side  by  side  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 

II.  Further  examples  of  the  more  imaginative  use  of  Indonesian  words  to  replace  the 
English- American  words  and  concepts: 


etis  manusiawi 

titik  tolak 

menangani 

budayawan 

usahawan/usahawati 

ilmiawan/cendekiawan 

kurun  waktu 

menghantui 

salah-tempat 

siap-pakai 

teknologi  madya 

mesin-mesin  hemat  tenaga 

meng-aneka-ragamkan 

ke-kini-an  dan  ke-disini-an 


human  ethic 
point  of  departure 
to  handle 
artist 

businessman/business  woman 

scientist/intellectual 

time  span 

to  haunt 

dislocation 

ready-made 

intermediate  technology 
energy-saving  machinary 
to  diversify 
here  and  now 


apa  yang  semcstinya  dan  apa  yang  seadanya  what  ought  to  be  and  what  is 
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III.  Examples  of  the  least  imaginative 

orientasi  partisipatoris 

dipersepsikan 

distortasi 

keniampuan  partisipasinya 
mengakomodasikan  informasi 
konstruksi  teori 

konflik  dalam  konteks  konsensus 

secara  inferens 

analisa  yang  interdisipliner 

fiat  eksekusi 

proses  yang  inheren 

paket  komprehensif 

cukup  konsisten  kedalam 

IV.  Some  ambiguities: 

proses  efFekdvikasi 


konservatisme  kurikulum 

merefleksikan 

konteks  kontinuitas 


downright  erroneous: 

participatory  orientation 

to  perceive  (persepsi  =  perception) 

distortion  (the  correct  Indo-Saxon 

version  is  "distorsi") 

(his/her)  ability  to  participate 

to  accomodate  information 

theoretical  construction 

a  conflict  within  consensual  context 

(or,  conflict  within  consensus) 

inferentially 

interdisciplinary  analysis 
executive  fiat 
inherent  process 
comprehensive  package 
internally  consistent 


is  it  the  literal  "effectivication 

process"  (though  there  is  no  such  a  word 

as  "effectivicadon")  or  "a  process  of 

making  effective".'' 

conservative  curriculum  or 

curriculum  conservatism? 

to  reflect  (i.e.,  to  ponder)  or  to 

mirror  (i.e.,  mencerminkan?) 

continuous  context  or  (within)  the 

context  of  (a)  continuity? 


V.  Further  examples  of  the  awkward  translations  of  the  terms  and  concepts  from  the 
"great  names"  in  social  science  and  other  sources: 

etik  protestan  Protestant  ethic  (Weber) 

kebudayaan  kemiskinan  culture  of  poverty  (Lewis) 

kesadaran  palsu  false  consciousness  (Marx) 

Rcvolusi  Hijau  Green  Revolution  (Borlaug) 

garis  kemelaratan  Johnson's  Great  Society's  poverty  line 

Perang  Cod  Cod  War  (Cod  war  terminology) 

VI.  A  blatant  examples  of  indiscriminate  transfer  of  terms  and  concepts: 

Words  of  a  language  are  reflecdons  of  the  physical,  social,  cultural  and  economic 
systems  of  a  country.  As  such,  some  words  are  not  readily  amenable  to  cross-cultural 
transfer,  as  they  are  peculiar  to  that  country's  situadon.  Yet  there  are  these  types  of 
words  currently  in  circulation  in  Indonesia: 

rati  pembangunan  -  the  "pie"  of  development:  In  the  West,  pies  are  parts  of  a  "normal" 
diet  and  physically,  it  has  a  "fixed"  size.  As  .such,  it  is  suitable  for  the  indication  of  the 
zero-sum  nature  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  income  and  so  on.  We  Indonesians  do 
not  eat  pie,  and  neither  do  we  really  know  how  it  looks  like.  If  the  concept  is  invidng, 
we  must  look  for  an  indegeneous  "cake"  to  replace  the  expression.  As  "roti"  is  neither 
indigeneous  nor  "fixed"  in  size  (i.e.,  can  be  distributed  in  more  ways  than  a  pie),  it  fails 
to  capture  the  same  logic  and  connotation  as  the  "pie"  expression. 
tola  salju  -  snow-ball;  a  snow-ball  effect;  to  snow-ball;  to  grow  rapidly  in  significance, 
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.mponance  and  s.ze.  The  logic  of  this  expression  is  tempting  but  it  is  too  cuiture- 
specfic.  In  the  hot  dnd  tropical  Indonesia,  very  few  people  will  see  the  logic  of  this  ex- 
press-on^ If  ,t  has  to  be  used,  the  objects  have  to  be  changed.  An  example:  the  te^ 
wetbacks  refers  to  Mexicans  crossing  the  U.S.  -  Mexico  border  illegally  As  most  of 
Aem  used  to  swim  across  the  Rio  Grande,  they  are  then  called  the  "wetbacks."  A  Cana- 
dian writer  recently,  wishing  to  use  the  same  type  of  expression  for  the  same  type  of 
people  (I.e.,  Canadians  going  to  the  U.S.,  crossing  the  snowy  U.S-Canada  border)  used 
the  term  snowbacks.  Parallel  imagination  must  be  applied  to  "snow-ball."  "Bola  sal- 
ju    will  not  do. 

pasar  super  ~  supermarket:  This  term  is  the  product  of  the  "consumer  society",  peculiar 
to  the  rich  countries  of  the  world  or  cities  of  die  poor  countries.  If  it  must  be  used,  why 
not  retam  the  original  ("supermarket"),  always  put  it  between  quotations,  to  show  how 
foreign  it  is  and  the  idea  behind  it.  If  we  must  translate,  then  "pasar  raksasa"  "maha 
pasar  ,  "pasar  agung"  or  "pasar  serba  ada"  can  do  it  nicely. 

Negara  Kesejahteraan  -  Welfare  State  (Scandinavian  countries,  especially  Sweden)'  The 
term  "kesejahteraan"  does  not  capture  the  true  image  of  the  Welfare  State  (i  e 
governmental  support  of  welfare  costs  from  "womb  to  tomb"  or  "cradle  to  grave")  A 
Welfare  State  indicates  a  system  where  the  state  assumes  primary  responsibility  for  die 
welfare  of  its  citizens.  The  very  term  "welfare"  itself,  apart  from  its  original  meanings  of 
health,  happiness  and  general  well-being",  is  beginning  to  take  the  connoudon  of 
dependence  on  public  support"  (thus,  "welfare  checks",  "welfare  measures"  and  so 
on).  Kesejahteraan"  still  translates  only  the  original  and  somewhat  "innocent"  meanine 
of  welfare." 

darah  biru  kebangsawanan  -  blue-blooded  nobility:  It  may  be  true  that  the  members  of  die 
English  aristocracy  have  "blue  blood",  but  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  that  Indonesian 
nobiliry  is  also  blessed  widi  such  refinement.  There  must  be  a  "functional  equivalence"  of 
this  expression  in  the  Javanese  language  (as  the  writer  who  used  this  term  was  talking  about 
the  Javanese  nobility)  or  in  the  language  of  other  ethnic  groups. 

VII.  Examples  of  "shot-gun"  marriage  between  "crude"  Indonesian  vernaculars  and 
English-American  words: 

ngomong  realistis  -  to  speak  realisdcally:  the  "proper"  Indonesian  version  should  be  "ber- 
bicara  secara  realisds." 

"ngobyek  akademis"  -  academic  "moonlighdng",  that  is,  a  government  official,  for  example, 
will  hold  a  second  or  third  jobs  teaching  at  various  places  or  universiues.  "Ngobyek"  is 
from  "obyek"  (object). 

"proses  pemiskinan  artikulasi  .  .  .  brensek  .  .  .  berabe  ..."  -  Lamenting  die  general  decline  of 
ability  to  write  "crisply,  cleariy,  logically  and  in  interesting  manner"  among  university- 
students  (where  their  "skripsi  ditulis  secara  brensek"),  a  reader  of  Prisma,  in  his  own  awkward 
way  wrote  to  the  editor  {Prisma,  No.  1,  February  1976,  p.  91),  suggesting  that  there  was  "a 
process  of  pauperization  of  ability  to  articulate"  (or  literally,  "the  process  of  pauperization 
of  articulation")  in  Indonesia.  He  called  this  whole  situation  as  "kondisi  sial  Indonesia" 
and  "berabe  kalau  ini  terjadi"  ("It  will  be  a  disaster,  if  this  happens"). 

This  particular  section  does  not  indicate  that  the  English-American  words  have  "trickled 
down"  to  the  average  man  in  the  street.  On  the  contrary,  the  language  of  the  average  man 
in  the  street  ("ngomong",  "ngobyek",  "brensek"  and  "berabe")  has  been  co-opted  by  the 
educated.  In  other  words,  the  use  of  words  from  the  Indonesian  vocabularies  among  the 
social  classes  is  "transitive"  (i.e.,  the  upper  class  and  the  educated  know  and  use  words  of 
the  lower  classes,  but  not  the  reverse). 

This  phenomenon,  if  continued  unabated,  will  have  a  profound  implication  in  terms  of 
socio-economic  development  in  particular  and  nation-building  in  general.  One  such  im- 
plication is  diat  the  communication  "gap"  between  the  elite  and  the  mass  -mil  increase  and 
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this  in  turn,  will  hinder  the  whole  process  of  mobilization,  participation,  socialization  and 
rcsocialization  necessary'  for  the  socio-economic  development. .Though  a  certain  degree  of 
communication  "gap"  is  inevitable  (due  to  the  educational  structure),  to  increase  it,  how- 
ever, which  is  what  the  Indo-Saxonization  trend  is  doing,  is  sociologically  unwise.  It  is  only 
through  the  reversed  process,  i.e.,  Indonesianization  can  the  language  be  made  more 
"transparent"  (i.e.,  understandable  equally  by  the  top  and  the  lower  classes  of  society). 
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PEASANT  MOBILIZATION  AND 
POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
INDONESIA* 

Sartono  KARTODIRDJO 


I 

In  this  essay  the  expression  "political  development"  refers  to 
the  process  by  which  traditional  political  communides  become 
modern  political  ones.  Inherent  to  this  development  is  the 
broadening  scope  of  central  policies  and  the  growth  of  mass 
mobilization  and  participation.  Another  aspect  of  this  develop- 
ment involves  the  transformadon  of  loyalties  from  traditional  and 
primordial  to  modern  and  national  ones.' 

According  to  this  view  the  development  of  the  nation-state  en- 
tails some  degree  of  expanded  popular  participation.  To  what  ex- 
tent is  there  predisposition  and  susceptibility  among  the  rural  pop- 
ulation to  be  mobilized  for  political  participation  and  integration 
into  the  modern  political  community.^  What  kind  of  leadership 
and  institutional  infrastructure  are  able  to  mobilize  the  peasantry? 
What  types  of  appeals  can  produce  greater  popular  favour.^ 

These  question  will  be  dealt  with  in  this  essay  with  a  focus  on 
the  role  of  some  political  parties  which  since  independence  played 
an  important  role  in  bringing  into  existence  more  political  aware- 
ness and  acdvity  among  the  peasantry  and  assimilating  them  into 
the  greater  political  system.  In  fact,  the  political  pardes  were  quite 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  higher  degree  of  polidcal 
development,  the  integration  of  the  tradidonal  sector  into  the 


•  Submitted  for  a  Seminar  on  Peasant  Organization,  in  New  York,  September  1975 

1  For  definitions  of  the  concept  of  political  development,  see  Lucian  W.  Pye,  Aspects  of 
Political  Development  (Boston,  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1966) 
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modern  one,  and  also  in  accelerating  political  modernization 
which  calls  for  the  transformation  of  loyalties.  The  main  concern 
of  the  political  parties  was  to  mobilize  local  support  by  establish- 
ing local  organizations. 

The  break  up  of  semi-feudalistic  political  systems  and  the 
process  of  nation-building  brought  about  alienation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  crisis  of  participation  on  the  other.  The  political  par- 
ties were  able  to  build  up  the  new  relationship  between  individuals 
and  the  newly  established  authority  alien  to  most  of  the  traditional 
communities. 

Traditional  peasant  movements  are  simple  responses  to  local 
problems.  They  are  parochial  reactions  to  social  dislocations.  The 
social  force  of  the  movement  is  an  alliance  of  the  local  power  with 
the  rural  masses.^ 

Modern  mobilization  has  to  rely  heavily  on  some  external 
power  which  has  acces  to  national  power  holders.  In  modern 
movements  the  national  leadership  is  provided  through  a  modern- 
styled  peasant  organization  having  direct  linkages  at  a  nadonal 
scale. 


II 

Traditional  peasant  movements  which  are  millenaristic  or 
religious  in  character  can  be  regarded  as  forerunners  of  political 
organizadon.  People  take  concerted  acdon,  millenarism  helps  to 
organize  masses  of  people  in  a  new  unity  which  transcended  kin- 
ship and  local  loyaldes.  The  total  commitment  and  intense  zeal 
aroused  by  millenarian  and  religious  ideologies  ease  communica- 
tion and  parncipadon.^  The  religious  symbols  provided  an  impor- 
tant mechanism  of  recruitment  and  are  quite  productive  in 
creating  loyalties.  In  fact,  millenarism  is  quite  a  potendal  force  in 
rural  mobilizadon,  but  this  resort  to  a  religious  appeal  has  its  set- 


2  Among  the  many  studies  on  traditional  peasant  movements,  mention  should  be  made  of 
E.J.  Hobsbawm,  Primitive  Rebels  (New  York,  W.W.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc,  1959),  and 
Vittoni  Lantcrnari,  The  Religious  of  the  Oppressed:  A  Study  of  Modem  Messianic  Cults  (New 
York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1960) 

3  Sec  further  Yohina  Talmcn,  "Pursuit  of  the  Millennium.  The  Relation  between  religion 
and  social  change",  in  Archives  Europeaness  de  Sociologie,  Vol.  Ill  (1962),  pp.  125-148 
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back,  namely  that  it  had  little  chance  to  change  the  social  structure 
of  traditional  society  and  it  is  usually  local  and  short-lived.  The 
history  of  agrarian  upheavals  in  19th  —  and  20th  century  Indo- 
nesia gives  full  evidence  of  it. 

Quite  a  number  of  widespread  peasant  revolts  occurred  in  the 
19th  century,  Rural  Java  was  the  scene  of  recurrent  social  up- 
heavals, many  of  which  were  caused  by  excessive  exactions  of  the 
colonial  economy.  In  various  cases  religious  zealotism  played  an 
important  role,  repeated  risings  can  be  attributed  to  messianic  and 
millenarian  ideologies.  Well-known  are  the  Cikandi  Udik  affair 
(1843),  the  Bekasi  case  (1868),  the  Amat  Ngisa  case  (1871),  the  Ci- 
legon  rebellion  (1888),  The  Ciomas  disturbances  (1886)  and  two 
revolts  in  the  early  20th  century,  i.e.  the  Gedangan  uprising  (1904) 
and  the  Dermajaya  rebellion  (1907).* 

What  loomed  large  in  the  peasant  movements  of  the  early  20th 
century  was  the  continuous  protest  directed  against  deteriorating 
agrarian  conditions;  i.e.  against  serious  consequences  of  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  socio-economic  relationship.  Only  gradually  and 
occasionally  did  protest  against  the  system  appear  on  the  scene. 

Early  in  the  20th  century,  the  Dutch  colonial  government  gave 
landlords  in  the  so-called  private  lands  the  right  to  evict  at  will 
whenever  tenants  failed  to  pay  their  dues.  They  felt  jeopardized  by 
the  colonial  regulation,  because  when  they  failed  to  pay  their  dues, 
their  holding  would  be  put  up  to  auction.  The  regulation  gave  no 
protection  to  the  tenants  so  that  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  land- 
lords. The  result  was  that  landlords  were  inclined  to  evict  their 
tenants. 

The  introduction  of  land  tax  system  as  part  of  the  typical  colo- 
nial policy  of  dualistic  economy  led  to  considerable  increase  in  in- 
debtedness. In  the  course  of  the  19th  century  other  kinds  of  taxes 
were  introduced,  e.g.  the  head  tax  as  a  replacement  of  the  compul- 
sory labour  service,  the  market  tax,  etc.  Since  those  taxes  could  not 
be  paid  in  kind,  the  peasants  were  driven  to  the  money  lender  for 
the  necessary  cash. 


4  For  a  comparative  study  and  analysis  of  those  movements,  see  Sartono  Kartodirdjo, 
Protest  Movements  in  Rural  Java  (Kuala  Lumpur,  Oxford  University  Press,  J97S) 
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The  numerous  protest  movements  in  the  19th  and  early  20th 
century  are  a  conspicuous  form  of  reaction  of  the  rural  peoples 
against  foreign  rule  and  its  various  encroachments. 

Ill 

The  The  Agrarian  Structure.  At  the  apex  of  the  agrarian  structure 
is  the  big  landowner  class,  including  people  with  property  rights  in 
the  soil,  which  permitted  them  to  lease  out  land  to  tenants  and 
subtenants.  In  the  context  of  agricultural  condition  in  Java,  land- 
owners possesing  5  ha  and  more  can  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
this  class.  The  total  number  of  rice  fieldowners  with  5  ha  and  more 
is  38,418,  while  the  number  of  smallholders  with  less  than  0,5  ha 
rice  field  is  7,143,938,  and  in  between  we  have  1,973,013  with  0.6 - 
5  ha  rice  field.  (See  Table  I)  Here  we  can  identify  three  strata  of 
farmers,  a  rich,  a  middle  and  a  poor  stratum.  Besides  farmers 
another  major  component  of  Java's  agrarian  structure  is  the  class 
of  landless  laborers. 

Figures  about  landownership  in  Java  do  not  include  data  on 
the  number  or  the  percentage  of  landless  workers  among  the 
agrarian  labor  force,  neither  do  they  reveal  the  percentage  of  share 
croppers  or  tenants.  From  a  survey  in  Central  Java  we  know  that 
out  of  360  farmers  there  were  38  or  1 1. 1 1%  smallholders  and  18  or 
596  large  landowners,  while  the  middle  peasants  comprise  die  8496. 
(See  Table  II)  Data  concerning  agricultural  conditions  in  certain 
villages  in  the  Klaten  regency  will  show  a  clearer  picture.  Table  III 
indicates  the  high  percentage  of  landless  peasants,  about  7 196  as  the 
average  of  the  five  villages.  Table  IV  shows  that  in  four  of  the  five 
villages  the  average  landownership  is  relatively  high,  ranging  from 
0.9  to  1.7  ha.  From  the  above  facts  we  can  safely  infer  that  there  is  a 
high  degree  of  polarization  in  that  area.  A  comparison  of  land- 
ownership  in  a  member  of  villages  in  Java  gives  full  evidence  of 
die  state  of  polarization.  (See  Table  V) 

As  regards  the  polarization  process  in  the  five  villages  in  Klaten, 
our  observation  is  that  the  division  of  landlords  and  smallholders 
does  not  run  parallel  with  political  cleavages,  i.e.  PNI  (the  National 
Party)  or  NU  (the  Religious  Party)  and  PKI.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a 
strong  indication  that  party  affiliations  go  along  vertical  lines. 
Here  we  come  across  the  so-called  polarization  of  societal 
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segments  by  political  clientele."'  Agricultural  conditions  were 
aggravated  by  the  following  factors:  (1)  fragmentation  or  parceliza- 
tion  as  a  result  of  Javanese  inheritance  law  tends  to  increase  con- 
centration of  landownership  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  farmers;  (2)  a 
concomitant  of  the  above  process  and  the  increase  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  rural  areas  resulted  in  extreme  economic  pressures  and 
rural  pauperization;  (3)  the  process-  of  monetization  through 
technological  modernization  processes  led  to  greater  indebted- 
ness; (4)  last  but  not  least,  all  kind  of  development  efforts  brought 
about  polarization  in  the  villages,  the  rich  getting  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer. 

The  outcome  of  the  research  done  by  PKI  in  1960  shows  the 
percentage  of  the  village  populations  consisting  of  landlords  and 
poor  peasants,  and  laborers  and  the  percentage  of  land  in  the 
hands  of  each  group.  The  report  gives  a  picture  of  the  degree  of 
economic  polarization  in  the  rural  areas.  (Table  VI) 

The  main  cause  of  this  disparity  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  green 
revolution  technology  has  been  adopted  mainly  by  the  big  and 
middle  peasants  more  readily  and  intensively  than  by  the  poor 
peasants.  As  a  result  the  former  have  both  the  means  and  sufficient 
reward  to  evict  their  tenants  and  buy  out  small  peasants,  thereby 
further  concentrating  the  pattern  of  land  ownership  and  opera- 
tion. The  combined  tendency  of  polarization  and  rapid  population 
growth  will  accelerate  a  process  of  differentiation  and  structural 
change. 

Viewed  against  this  background  it  is  quite  understandable  why 
the  problem  of  equity  is  so  central  in  development  efforts  and  also 
why  political  parties  attempted  to  exploit  the  disparities,  par- 
ticularly in  terms  of  class  struggle. 


IV 

In  1945,  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  of  November,  a  meeting 
of  labourers  was  held  in  Surakarta  in  conjunction  with  a  meeting 
of  peasant  groups.  This  Congress  of  Labourers  and  Peasants  was 


5  For  an  elaborate  interpretation  of  the  process  from  polarization  towards  class  struggle, 
sec  W.F.  Wcrtheim,  Dawning  of  an  Asian  Dream  (University  of  Amsterdam,  1973),  pp.  99- 
122 
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attended  by  about  two  thousand  delegates.  When  it  was  found  out 
that  peasant  delegates  were  not  presented  in  the  newly  founded 
party,  a  special  meeting  in  Merdeka  hotel  was  arranged  in  which  it 
was  decided  that  a  separate  peasant  organization  should  be  set  up. 
From  the  22nd  to  the  25th  of  November  a  peasant  congress  was 
held  in  Yogyakarta.  On  that  occasion  a  peasant  organization  was 
founded  with  the  special  purpose  to  promote  peasant  interest.  This 
organization  is  known  as  Barisan  Tani  Indonesia  (BTI).  In  its  first 
Congress  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  a  national  program  was  set 
up,  including  the  following:  (1)  to  modernize  agriculture;  (2)  to  fix 
a  ceiling  for  land  rent;  (3)  to  realize  agrarian  reform;  (4)  to  train 
peasant  cadres  for  the  propagation  of  its  ideology. 

The  founding  of  BTI  did  not  mean  that  a  strong  and  efficient 
peasant  organization  had  suddenly  emerged.  Much  organi- 
zational work  had  sdll  to  be  done,  particularly  at  the  local  level. 
The  leaders  quickly  realized  that  they  had  to  do  with  much  apathy 
and  ignorance  among  the  rural  population.  They  met  with  much 
constraints  in  recruiting  followers,  to  be  sure,  even  hostility  and 
suspicion  were  shown  towards  BTI  organizers.  BTI  was  regarded 
as  a  menace  against  their  interest.' 

BTI  leaders  and  PKI  leaders  as  well,  again  and  again,  warned 
members  that  cadres  should  get  acquainted  and  familiarize  them- 
selves with  rural  conditions  and  the  peasant  simple  way  of  life, 
learn  to  know  the  pressing  rural  problems  and  associate  them- 
selves totally  with  the  peasants. 

At  the  beginning  the  main  pattern  in  the  process  of  recruit- 
ment of  leadership  was  apparent,  namely  that  leaders  had  often 
much  in  common  as  far  as  their  social  origins  were  concerned. 
Many  were  educated  and  knowledgeable  about  what  was  going  on 
among  the  peasantry.  On  the  whole,  urban  people  provided  much 
of  the  leadership.  These  leaders  had  undergone  training  and  in- 
doctrinadon  in  Communist  ideology. 

In  1959  5 r/  claimed  seven  million  members.  PKI's  leadership 
was  aware  that  those  who  supported  BTI  formed  only  a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  Indonesian  peasantry.  Peasant  interest  in  BTI  was  small, 


6  Suara  Tani,  V,  nos.  8  and  9  (1950),  pp.  6-12 

7  See  D.N.  Aidit,  Kaum  Tani  Mmgganjang  Setan-setan  Desa  (Djakarta,  Jajasan  Pembaharu- 
an,  1964),  p.  1 1 
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there  was  even  suspicion  about  its  program,  such  as  the  state  rights 
on  all  land. 

In  the  early  fifties  the  communist  leadership  of  BTI  followed  a 
strategy  along  the  lines  of  Stalin  and  Mao  Tse  Tung,  stressing 
broad  peasant  demands  such  as  distribution  of  unoccupied  land, 
debt  relief,  credit  facilities,  lowering  government  taxes,  abolition 
of  compulsory  labour  and  public  levies.  The  PKI  in  fact  was  a  great 
stimulant  to  BTI,  considering  the  task  of  organising  the  Indo- 
nesian peasantry  important.  In  the  opinion  of  PKI  leadership  the 
peasantry  was  still  too  weak  to  take  the  lead,  mainly  because  it  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  organized.* 

Who  were  the  leaders  of  BTI?  They  were  the  individuals  who 
had  gone  out  of  the  villages  and  returned  with  modern  insights 
and  new  skills,  who  were  generally  more  able  to  rally  their  peers 
for  actions  which  fall  outside  the  traditional  scope,  such  as  the  for- 
mation of  a  peasant  organization. 

Many  leaders  of  BTI  branches  and  of  other  peasant 
organizations  have  had  experience  while  being  educated  in  schools 
and  indoctrination  as  cadres  in  city  branches. 

The  fact  that  they  were  literate  and  through  that  capacity  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  super  village  world, can  become  outstanding 
leaders,  surpassing  in  organizational  skill  the  traditional  leaders. 

Furthermore,  their  ideological  orientation  was  quite  capable  to 
arouse  much  appeal  among  the  peasants  since  it  was  in  tune  with 
their  grievances  and  their  interest.  They  emphasized  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  poor  peasantry,  identifying  with  them. 

The  formation  of  political  groups  at  the  village  level  is  an  im- 
portant step  towards  an  increase  in  "organisability"  of  the  peasan- 
try, but  this  does  not  mean  a  breakthrough  in  the  traditional 
system.  Primordial  ties  are  still  playing  a  crucial  role  in  village 
policy. 

The  crucial  stage  in  the  development  of  peasant  organizations 
was  the  point  that  contact  with  urban  sympathizers  was  made  along 
party  lines.  They  become  allies  in  the  struggle  against  the 


8  For  a  report  on  the  PKI's  activities  among  the  pcasantr)',  sec  Bintang  Merah,  (a  special 
number  of  the  National  Peasant  Conference,  1959),  pp.  128-146 
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traditional  vested  rural  interest.  The  BTI  was  from  the  very  begin- 
ning supported  by  PKI. 

The  linkage  of  local  branches  of  peasant  organizations  with  a 
wider  framework  of  outside  support  is  a  crucial  factor  in  the 
success  of  peasants  as  an  interest  group.  It  became  part  eventually 
of  a  sweeping  revolutionary  movement  which  finally  culminated  in 
the  1963  affair.  PKI  leaders  used  BTI  and  its  activities  to  spread  the 
peasant  movement  into  the  whole  country  and  to  institutionalize  it 
into  a  national  framework,  related  to  PKI  interest. 

V 

Judged  by  its  history  it  is  quite  obvious  that  57/  in  its  formative 
stage  depended  much  upon  the  leadership  of  urbanites,  especially 
of  PKI  leaders. 

The  setting  up  of  branches  in  the  villages  created  new  soli- 
darity groups  which  could  compete  with  the  traditional  structure 
dominated  by  the  village  elite  including  the  rich  farmers.  Although 
PKI  provided  a  strong  and  appealing  leadership,  effective  and 
rational  participadon  of  the  membership  was  still  wide  off  the 
mark.  In  the  early  fifdes  the  approach  of  PKI  leaders  was  not  yet 
radical  or  revolutionary,  they  tried  to  increase  awareness  of  their 
conditions,  their  needs,  their  welfare  and  to  abolish  their  ig- 
norance.^ 

The  leaders  tried  in  so  many  ways  to  inspire  the  farmers  to  be 
able  to  evercome  their  traditional  inability  to  organize  and  fight 
for  their  rights  and  interest.  The  mobilization  of  peasants  was 
organized  by  men  involved  in  urban  activities.  In  general  these  ef- 
forts were  undertaken  by  the  urban  based  PKI  branches  which  sent 
cadres  to  the  rural  areas.  Their  influence  was  directed  largely  to  the 
rural  proletariat,  although  in  the  early  fifties  petty  landlords  were 
also  included.  In  fact,  BTI  dependent  on  PKI  and  was  controlled 
by  it.  Within  BTI  independent  peasant  leadership  emerged. In  the 
course  of  the  fifties  BTI  had  managed  to  extend  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  rural  areas  and  by  1959  its  membership  amounted  to 
seven  million. 


9  See  Aidit's  article  on  the  PKI's  program  concerning  the  peasant  movement,  Bintang  Me- 
rah,  IX,  no.  7  (1953),  pp.  332-340 
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Although  there  was  little  formal  organizational  linkage  PKI 
controlled  BTI,  directed  it  and  proposed  the  most  radical  objec- 
tives.'" It  seems  that  the  highest  ranks  of  its  leadership  were  com- 
posed predominandy  of  party  members. 

Within  PKI  two  circles  of  pardcipation  can  be  disdnguished. 
The  first  comprises  the  members  of  mass  organizarions,  usually 
called  omaj.  We  may  regard  these  organizadons  also  as  ancillary 
organizadons,  i.e.  the  various  bodies  created  by  the  party  and  con- 
trolled by  it.  This  arrangement  makes  possible  wider  or  greater 
pardcipation,  in  the  sense  that  there  is  pardcipadon  by  grouping 
around  or  through  youth  associations,  women's  associations,  cul- 
tural clubs,  peasant  movements,  etc.  These  organizations  are  all 
based  upon  the  specialized  and  limited  nature  of  the  aims  they 
pursue. 

The  general  organization  of  PKI  consists  of  two  kinds  of  par- 
ticipants, i.e.  members  and  member- candidates.  Membership  is 
made  up  of  leaders  and  cadres  who  are  the  ardent  and  most  con- 
vinced members. 

Within  the  branch  diere  is  always  to  be  found  a  small  circle  of 
members  who  were  militants.  They  were  the  party's  basic  group  on 
which  its  fundamental  activities  dependent.  Viewed  in  this  way, 
PKI  can  be  regarded  as  a  cadre  party,  since  it  is  entirely  made  up  of 
militants.  Around   diem  gravitate  members  of  the  ancillary 
organizations  who  were  not  included  within  the  party  community. 
The  difficult  task  to  be  done  by  the  cadres  was  to  effect  the  transi- 
tion from  national  politics  to  local  politics  in  the  rural  areas.  The 
peasant  organization  cast  in  a  network  of  institutions  on  a  national 
scale  provided  the  channels  of  interaction  between  leaders  and 
followers.  In  order  to  solidify  the  organizational  network  relation- 
ships were  often  based  on  existing  traditional  or  primordial  ties, 
like  kinship  ties,  marriage  bonds,  patron-client  relationship,  etc. 
This  sdcial  network  removed  constraints  of  the  traditional  order,  it 
released  contradictions  -  the  opposition  of  old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor-provided  new  channels  of  mobility  and  intensified  the 
integration  of  the  rural  population  with  the  modern  sector. 

PKI  has  developed  the  system  of  pyramidal  leader-follower 
network.  Cadres  at  the  provincial  level  are  in  charge  of  training 


10  CC.  Konstilusi  Baman  Tani  Indonesia,  n.d. 
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members  of  the  regency  branch,  while  cadres  at  this  level  have  to 
organize  members  at  the  subdistrict  level.  Finally,  cadres  of  this 
branch  have  to  take  care  of  members  in  the  villages.  Before  being 
admitted  to  membership  one  had  to  undergo  political  education 
and  training.  During  this  apprenticeship  he  had  the  status  of 
member-candidate. 

PKI  and  BTI  adopted  a  centralized  articulation  since  they  owed 
their  creation  to  a  drive  from  the  centre  and  not  from  the  base.  It 
was  however,  their  strategy  to  stay  always  in  close  touch  with  the 
masses,  especially  the  rural  masses. 

There  was  a  big  drive  to  record  the  conditions  of  the  peasantry, 
so  that  on  the  basis  of  its  findings  they  could  act  upon  them  and  to 
steer  them  gently  but  fundamentally.  The  recruitment  of  members 
is  a  fundamental  activity.  In  the  first  place,  the  party  aims  at  the 
political  education  of  the  masses.  It  set  up  courses,  adult  education 
classes,  lectures  and  meetings  which  provided  opportunities  of  in- 
doctrinating people  in  the  party's  ideology.  In  the  Klaten  area  PKI 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  active  in  organizing  those  activities. 
Table  VI  shows  the  high  frequency  of  them. 

The  very  nature  of  the  Communist  development  model  is  such 
that  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  appeal  to  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Indonesian  people.  To  the  traditional  elite,  composed  of  the 
aristocratic  rulers,  the  landed  gentry,  the  religious  elite,  the  PKI 
program  must  appear  repulsive  or  promises  only  threat  to 
their  interest.  To  the  mass  population,  made  up  mainly  of  a 
mostly  tradition  bound  peasantry,  it  was  largely  in- 
comprehensible. 

It  began  to  be  attractive  to  the  smallholders,  poor  peasants  and 
landless  labourers,  since  PKI  was  playing  the  role  of  champion  for 
landreform  and  redistribudon  of  land  to  them.  Various  social  ills 
should  also  be  erased.  Some  values  such  as  social  equality,  par- 
dcipadon  and  social  integradon  appealed  much  to  the  peasantry. 

As  stated  above  PKI  launched  a  big  drive  to  lift  up  the  back- 
wardness of  the  peasantry  by  educating  them  and  studying  their 
conditions  so  as  to  understand  their  atdtude,  motivadon  and 
aspiradon. 

PKI  could  not  have  acquiescence  to  the  social  and  economic 
status  quo.  In  the  late  fifdes  it  was  exploidng  widespread  feelings  of 
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insecurity  and  dissatisfaction  caused  by  secessionist  and  rebellious 
movements,  landlessness  and  unemployment.  It  incited  the 
peasants  to  eradicate  all  exploits  and  injustices  inflicted  on  them  by 
semi-feudal  aristocrats  and  proprietary  classes.  The  exploitation  of 
discontent  and  grievances  will  promote  class  consciousness  among 
the  peasants  and  thus  prepare  the  ground  for  a  mass  uprising  at 
some  future  date.  It  is  the  appeal  of  direct  action  as  such  with  its 
apparent  solution  to  the  largely  insoluble  problem  of  poverty, 
landlessness,  unemployment  and  indebtedness.  In  the  absence  of 
other  protective  devices  the  peasants  tend  to  follow  the  militant 
leadership. 

Peasant  mobilization  is  to  facilitate  gaining  the  peasants 
adherence.  In  fact,  peasant  organizations  are  good  vehicles  for 
spreading  ideologies.  The  political  manipulation  of  diose 
organizations  would  mainly  benefit  the  sponsoring  parties  rather 
than  the  peasantry  themselves.  They  gained  little  and  they  found 
themselves  heavily  involved  in  party  rivalries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
facing  elections  there  was  a  keen  political  competition  for  peasant 
loyalty. 

The  succes  of  other  parties  in  mobilizing  the  peasantry  can  be 
explained  by  the  charismatic  leadership  which  helped  to  rally  the 
many  local  groupings  around  a  national  religious  party,  such  as 

The  traditional  bureaucratic  elite  with  their  economic,  social 
and  political  position  of  power  could  help  the  rural  people  to 
mobilize  themselves  into  the  national  political  system,  especially 
the  PNI.^^ 

VI 

The  functioning  of  political  parties  and  their  grip  on  the  pop- 
ulation in  general  and  the  peasantry  in  particular,  are  manifested 
in  the  results  of  the  elections.  After  its  defeat  in  the  Madiun 
rebellion  in  1948,  the  PKI  had  to  start  anew  in  1950  and  its 


1 1  For  charismatic  autliority  of  religious  leaders  in  Java,  see  Robert  R.  Jay,  Religion  and 
Politics  in  Rural  Central  Java  (Yale  University,  1963) 

12  An  explanation  of  traditional  authority  in  West  Java  is  to  be  found  in  R.  William  Liddle, 
Political  Participation  in  Modem  Indonesia  (New  Haven,  Yale  University,  1973),  pp.  15-21 
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membership  made  a  rapid  expansion  since  1952.  If  its  activities 
before  that  year  were  confined  to  the  urban  proletariat,  since  then 
the  PKI  made  a  new  start  with  its  work  among  the  rural  popula- 
tion. 

Moreover,  the  fusion  of  large  peasant  organizations  in  the  ear- 
ly fifties  -  like  the  Sakti  and  BTI  in  1953  -  strenghtened  the  PKI's 
base  in  mass  organizations  as  ancillary  organizations.'^ 

As  we  know  the  PKI  emerged  as  one  of  the  "big  four"  parties 
from  the  election  of  1955.'*  PKI  ranked  as  number  four  on  the 
national  scene.  Its  strength  was  concentrated  in  a  small  number  of 
regions.  In  Java  PNI  obtained  85.97%,  NU  85.696  and  PKI  88.696. 
More  particularly  the  strength  of  these  parties  was  concentrated  in 
Central  and  East  Java.  The  results  in  the  local  election  in  the  Klaten 
regency  are  set  out  in  Table  VII. 

Quite  prominent  was  PKI's  place  in  that  area.  In  many  sub- 
districts  it  outnumbered  the  PNI's  and  Masyumi's  votes.  Based  on 
that  election,  the  total  number  of  PKI's  representatives  in  the 
Regency  Council  was  16  out  of  the  30  seats,  while  in  the  1958 
Council  there  were  19  PKI's  seats  out  of  the  35  seats.  After  the  re- 
structuring of  the  People's  Councils  along  the  line  of  the  principles 
of  Guided  Democracy  the  number  of  PKI  seats  was  reduced  to  9 
out  of  the  35  seats.  After  the  Gestapu  or  the  abortive  coup  of  30 
September  1965  new  arrangements  were  made  to  replace  all 
members  of  PKI  and  its  affiliated  mass  organizations.  The  so- 
called  Gotong-Royong  People's  Council  was  established  consisting  of 
representatives  of  polidcal  parties,  functional  groups,  youth, 
women  associations,  religious  leaders,  the  military. 

The  result  of  the  1971  election  was  an  overwhelming  victory  for 
the  Golkar  group  (functional  group). In  the  Klaten  regency  only 
the  PNI  could  stand  up  and  managed  to  get  9  out  of  the  39  seats, 
while  the  Golkar  got  24  seats.  The  rest  consisted  of  seats  for  small 


13  For  the  whole  report  on  the  fusion,  see  Sidik  Kartapati,  Untuk  Penatuan  dan  Memperluas 
Perdjuangan  Tani  (Jakarta,  DPP  -  BTI,  1955) 

14  For  the  result  of  the  1955  election,  see  Herbert  Feith,  The  Indonesian  Election  of  195i, 
(Ithaca,  Cornell  University,  1957) 

15  See  Himpunan  Peraturan  Daerah  dan  Surat-surat  Keputusan  DPRDGR  Kabupalen  Klaten  Tahun 
1970/1971  (Secretariat  DPRD  Klaten,  1972),  pp.  66-69 

16  Ibidem,  pp.  71-72 
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parties  such  as  Parmusi,  NU,  the  Catholic  party,  etc.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  the  parties  in  the  Klaten  area  in  the  1971  election  are  set 
out  in  Table  VIII. 

The  election  of  1955  was  to  a  large  extent  a  ruralizing  election. 
The  parties  exposed  themselves  to  the  popular  test  and  many  were 
swept  out  of  office  in  1955.  Some  parties,  like  the  PNI,  NU  and  PKI 
could  accomodate  mass  rural  participation.  In  this  election  the 
rural  elite  suddenly  discovered  their  political  strength  and 
shattered  the  monopoly  previously  held  by  the  urban  elite.  The 
victory  of  the  NU  was  based  upon  the  leadership  of  its  members, 
consisting  mainly  of  kyais  or  religious  leaders  and  their  followers. 
The  PNI  relied  heavily  on  the  bureaucracy  which  provided  the 
basis  for  an  electoral  alliance  and  a  way  for  urban  political  leaders, 
rural  elites  and  peasants  to  act  together  in  support  of  die  nadonal 
ideology. 

PKI  also  drew  its  support  from  the  rural  areas  by  dramadcally 
placing  rural  interest  above  the  urban,  responding  to  the  peasant 
material  needs,  increasing  their  awareness  and  sense  of  pardcipa- 
don.  Consequently,  rural  support  for  PKI  increased  and  its 
membership  amounted  to  seven  million  in  the  early  sixties.  In  the 
early  sixties  PKI  urged  its  party  workers  to  increase  their  adapt- 
ability and  their  willingness  to  accomodate  themselves  to  rural 
conditions,  among  others  by  employing  the  method  of  "three  to- 
getherness", i.e.  staying,  eating  and  working  together  with  the 
peasants."  They  should  observe  certain  rules  in  order  not  to 
alienate  the  peasants  and  arouse  their  suspicion.  The  PKI's  inten- 
sive training  of  cadres  and  its  wide  network  of  cell  systems  extend- 
ed its  political  apparatus  throughout  the  countryside. 

It  was  stressed  again  and  again  by  PKI  that  the  peasantry  form- 
ed the  basis  of  internal  political  life.  Various  programs  were 
launched  in  order  to  improve  the  anchorage  of  the  party  in  the 
rural  areas. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  PKI's  policy  was  aimed  at  agrarian 
rather  than  industrial  development.  It  had  to  compete  for  the 
support  of  the  peasants,  especially  against  the  PNI  and  NU.  It  for- 
mulated its  appeal  in  terms  of  the  realization  of  landreform  and 
share  cropping  acts.  This  landreform  issue  became  a  key  element 


17  D.N.  Aidit,  Kanm  Tani  Mmgganjang  Setan-setan  Desa,  pp.  8  ff. 
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of  a  much  wider  future  struggle  for  power. 

Before  1954  BTI  and  PKI  were  employing  the  slogans  of 
nationalization  of  all  land  and  the  right  of  the  state  on  all  lands. 
This  created  misunderstanding  and  fear  among  the  peasants  who 
were  afraid  to  be  bereft  from  the  land  they  already  owned. 

In  the  PKI  program  formulated  on  the  eve  of  the  VI th  National 
Congress  of  BTI  it  was  stated  that  "all  lands  owned  by  foreign  and 
Indonesian  landlords  will  be  confiscated  without  any  compensa- 
tion. To  all  landless  and  poor  peasants  land  will  be  distributed 
freely".  New  slogans  were  adopted,  such  as  "Land  for  the 
peasants",  "individual  land  ownership  for  the  peasants".  In  one 
decade. 5 r/  and  RTI  membership  increased  from  four  hundred 
thousand  to  seven  million. 

The  PKI  made  a  bid  for  peasant  support  by  inciting  a  re- 
distribution of  land  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  big  landowners.  It 
would  get  rid  of  "feudal"  elements  while  much  room  was  left  to 
the  middle  peasants  to  improve  their  producdon.  In  fact,  the  PKI 
setded  for  a  less  radical  opdon,  benefidng  enough  middle  peasants 
to  ensure  a  solid  rural  power  base.  This  policy  was  in  line  with  the 
general  tendency  of  PKI  in  its  period  of  polidcal  ascendency  when 
it  did  not  want  to  have  recourse  to  radical  and  revoludonary  ac- 
don.'* 

The  Basis  Agrarian  Act  and  the  Share  Cropping  Act  consdtute  a 
legisladon  on  ceilings  and  tenancy  reguladon.  In  this  way  in- 
equality would  be  tempered.  Limits  were  set  in  accordance  with  the 
density  of  the  populadon  of  the  area,  they  varied  from  15  to  5  ha. 
It  was  hoped  that  through  the  enforcement  of  ceilings  some 
marginal  groups  would  gain  from  the  distribudon  of  surplus  land. 
Although  tenancy  reladonship  were  regulated  the  posidon  of  small 
peasants  would  tend  to  become  increasingly  precarious.  The  grow- 
ing rural  population  created  condnuous  landlessness  and  un- 
employment. The  landless  households  remained  empty-handed. 
The  minimum  holding  was  barely  viable. 

In  this  process  of  agrarian  change  there  emerged  patterns  of 
alliance  and  conflict  that  derived  mainly  from  die  interest  effected 
by  the  course  and  nature  of  landreform.  The  Interest  in  land  may 

18  See  D.N.  Aidit's  speech  in  the  closing  session  of  the  Konfemas  Tani.  April  1959,  Untuk  Be- 
kerdja  Ubih  Baik  dikalangan  Kaum  Tani,  (Djakarta,  Jajasan  Pembaharuan,  1960),  pp.  5-17 
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not  suffice  in  itself  to  settle  who  will  take  side  with  whom.  Other 
autonomous  influences  were  at  work,  e.g.  religious  affiliation, 
patron-client  relationship,  feudal-democratic  contrast,  etc. 

In  the  early  sixties  the  PKI  wanted  to  militate  for  a  more  rapid 
and  drastic  agrarian  reform.  Conservative  forces  repressed  the 
enaction  of  the  law.  This  allegation  led  to  a  radicalization  of  BTI 
members.  In  their  view  die  Basic  Agrarian  Law  was  carried  out  too 
slowly.  It  was  indicated  that  this  was  apparantly  a  deliberate  action 
of  landlords  and  officials  who  coopted  with  them  and  obstructed 
the  enactment  of  that  law.  In  fact,  both  the  Basic  Agrarian  Law  and 
the  Share-cropping  Act  could  not  be  fully  implemented  since  it  did 
not  have  the  whole-hearted  support  of  all  parties.  Hence,  the  ac- 
tual transfer  of  the  land  was  not  so  rapid.  In  the  eyes  of  BTI 
members  of  government  agencies,  especially  the  judiciary  tended 
to  be  severe  with  peasants  and  lenient  with  landowners. 

Faced  with  that  situation  the  radicalization  of  the  PKI  and  BTI 
gained  momentum.  The  first  move  was  to  purge  conservative 
elements  from  the,  57/  leadership.  More  radical  leaders,  i.e. 
landless  peasants  and  smallholders  were  brought  in  to  replace 
them.  BTI  became  more  representative  of  the  small  peasant  in- 
terests, although  in  some  areas,  like  in  the  Klaten  regency,  it  could 
not  be  fully  carried  out,  some  landowners  were  firmly  entrenched 
in  local  BTI  leadership  and  could  get  a  strong  backing  ft-om  the 
members  in  defending  their  interest.'" 

The  full  implementation  of  the  above  Acts  means  that  all  land 
falling  within  the  scope  of  those  laws  was  to  be  exproprieted  and 
allocated  to  the  landless  people.  Individuals  will  still  be  given  for- 
mal rights  of  ownership  of  that  plot  of  land.  The  scope  of  ex- 
propriation will  be  linked  only  to  the  ceiling  of  five  hectare  while 
small  and  middle  peasants  will  be  exempted.  Land  leased  to  plan- 
tations was  to  be  incorporated  into  the  reform  process. 

In  the  years  1963  and  1964  the  PKI's  strategy  was  to  imbue  a 
large  part  of  the  rural  population  with  a  vigorous  populist  ideo- 
logy. The  mass  movements  that  followed  in  West  Java  and  the 
Klaten  regency  pursued  an  egalitarian  distributist  landreform.  In 
some  areas  the  peasantry  went  beyond  the  approach  indicated  by 
the  leaders  and  in  many  cases  simply  invaded  unoccupied  land. 


19  D.N.  Aiclit,  Katm  Tani  Mmgganjang  Setan-selan  Desa,  pasiim. 
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This  movement  is  wellknown  as  the  aksi  sejihak  movement.-" 

According  to  a  57/ report  in  West  Java  there  were  about  51,750 
tenants  who  had  implemented  the  Share  Cropping  Act  covering 
about  11,500  ha  by  unilateral  action.  According  to  government 
sources  the  implementation  of  the  Basic  Agrarian  Act  by  re- 
distribution of  land  to  33,573  tenants  involved  21,182  ha  out  of 
57,000  ha.  By  implementing  the  landreform  laws  unilaterally  the 
peasants  could  retain  their  landtenure.^' 

In  East  Java  the  illegal  occupation  of  estate  lands  was  quite 
serious.  In  196 1  peasants  backed  by  BTI  refused  to  vacate  the  estate 
lands.  They  illegally  occupied  since  insufficient  funds  had  been 
provided  by  the  government  to  secure  new  land.  In  the  so-called 
Jengkol  affair  38  peasants  were  killed  in  a  clash  with  government 
forces. 

In  1964  the  Klaten  regency  was  the  scene  of  many  one-sided  ac- 
tions. Here  the  aksef  movement  was  also  aiming  at  abolishing 
pawnship  and  lease  of  land.  During  that  year  there  were  thirty 
cases  of  unilateral  actions  with  a  peak  in  April.  57/ was  most  active 
in  inciting  peasants  in  two  subdistricts,  i.e.  Wonosari  and  Trucuk. 
The  aksef  in  Trucuk  was  stayed  simultaneously  in  four  villages 
whereby  thousands  of  peasants  were  mobilized.  The  aksef  in  Klaten 
was  intended  by  BTI  as  an  experiment  and  if  it  succeeded  it  would 
be  launched  throughout  Java.^^ 

VII 

In  its  second  Central  Committee  session  in  December  1963  it 
was  stated  by  the  PKI's  Secretary  General  that  PKI  had  become  a 
mass  party  and  a  cadre  party  as  well.  It  succeeded  in  integrating  the 


20  See  two  studies  on  the  aksef  movements,  Margo  L.  Lyon,  Bases  of  Conflict  in  Rural  Java, 
(Barkeley,  University  of  California,  1970);  Rex  Mortimer,  The  Indonesian  Communist  Party 
and  Landreform,  I9i9-I965  (Monash  University,  1972) 

21  See  D.N.  Aidit,  Kaum  Tani,  op.cit.  p.  57 

22  See  Margo  L.  Lyon,  op.cit.,  pp.  46-59;  cf  Rex  Mortimer,  op.cit.,  passion. 

23  For  a  special  study  of  the  local  scene  of  aksef  in  Klaten,  see  an  unpublished  M.A.  thesis  of 
Soegijanto  Padmo,  Landreform  dan  Gerakan  Proles  di  Daerah  Kabupaten  Klaten,  Jawa  Tengah: 
19i9-196i  (Gadjah  Mada  University,  1975) 
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peasantry  especially  the  poor  peasants.  On  May  11,  1965,  in  its 
IVth  plenary  session  the  Central  Committee  estimated  the  number 
of  BTI  members  amounting  to  about  nine  million."  The  im- 
pressive growth  of  this  peasant  organization  after  1960  resulted 
from  concrete  local  objectives  it  pursued,  like  the  implementation 
of  the  Agrarian  Reform,  mass  education,  etc.  It  was  also  due  for  a 
large  part  to  the  so-called  turba  or  "going  down"  movement. 
Whereby  cadres  went  to  the  villages  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
about  rural  conditions. 

In  the  late  fifties  the  PKI  abandoned  the  class  war  idea  and 
attempted  to  spearhead  a  movement  of  national  unity  so  that  it 
could  entrenched  itself  firmly  as  an  indispensible  element  of  die 
regime-  that  was  based  on  an  alliance  of  Nationalists,  Religious 
segments  and  Communists  (Nasakom). 

After  1960  PKI  initiated  a  broad  National  Front  including 
diose  three  groups  which  were  linked  by  a  common  spirit  to 
revitalize  the  Revolution,  to  realize  Socialism  and  to  endorse  the 
national  leadership  of  President  Soekarno  (Resopim). 

In  die  context  of  Nasakom  and  Resopim  policy  the  PKI  began  to 
address  itself  squarely  to  the  rural  crisis.  The  injustice  of  land 
policy  and  its  integrated  reladonship  with  anti-imperialism  were 
vividly  articulated  by  PKI  leaders.  Readjustments  of  land  in- 
equities and  elimination  of  rural  repression  were  inidated  on  the 
basis  of  their  overall  effect  on  the  building  up  of  a  revoludonary 
sphere.  In  fact,  the  landreform  issue  was  exploited  to  support  its 
class  effort  and  to  strengthen  peasant-based  revolutionary  move- 
ments. In  some  base  areas  the  cumulative  effect  was  that  those 
campaigns  provided  a  focus  for  rural  agitation  and  uldmately  for 
revolution. 

Following  the  line  of  the  central  policy  the  PKI  advocated  die 
nationalizadon  of  foreign  enterprises  in  concordance  with  a  true 
socialist  policy.  It  was  hoped  that  this  policy  would  unite  a  size- 
able pordon  of  the  rural  population  and  mobilize  them  behind  the 
polidcal  system  against  the  capitalist  economic  system.  What  the 
PKI  tried  to  launch  was  putdng  into  effect  the  polidcal  rhethoric  of 
Nasakom's  foreign  policy,  crushing  the  'imperialist'  states  and  draw- 


2^  D.N.  Aiclil,  Perlicbat  OJfemif  RevotuMmer  disegala  lliiinuf^.  (Jakarta,  Jajasan  Pciiibaharuan, 
1965)  p.  69 
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ing  closer  to  the  socialist  bloc  countries. 

The  PKI  was  quite  quick  in  generalizing  the  interest  of  its 
members,  i.e.  workers,  small  bureaucrats,  the  proletariat  so  that  it 
became  identified  with  the  national  interest.  It  tended  to  place 
great  emphasis  upon  the  mobilizadon  of  the  peasantry  in  support 
of  the  national  leadership.  But  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  factor 
in  the  power  arrangements  since  the  PKI  wanted  to  keep  its  firm 
place  in  the  Nasakom  regime.  Furthermore,  through  advocating 
national  unity  it  attempted  to  enhance  the  socialist  ideology  of 
class  struggle. 

The  PKI  could  combine  organizational  efficiency  and  discipline 
with  the  greatest  mobilization  of  the  masses,  the  rural  population 
in  pardcular.  The  landreform  issue  provided  a  popular  rallying 
point  to  mobilize  the  peasants  and  once  that  mobilization  did  take 
place  it  cumulated  political  and  social  cleavages.  Agrarian  reform 
involves  a  fundamental  redistribution  of  power  and  status  and 
concomitant  to  this  change  also  the  transformation  of  the  social, 
economic  and  political  relationships.  The  PKI,  therefore,  ad- 
vocated a  policy  of  elimination  of  the  rural  rich  from  leadership 
positions  in  the  mass  organizations  so  as  to  increase  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  countryside  to  a  reordering  of  the  basic  social  rela- 
tionships and  the  kindling  of  the  class  struggle. 

It  was  fully  realized  that  in  order  to  create  a  revolutionary 
sphere,  the  active  participation  of  the  rural  population  should  be 
encouraged.  The  appreciation  of  the  key  role  of  the  peasantry  as  a 
revolutionary  force  was  put  forward  again  and  again.  It  was  reveal- 
ed that  in  the  post-Gestapu  period  the  PKI-malam  or  the  under- 
ground PKI,  was  concentrating  its  strength  in  setting  up  the  so-called  the 
people's  army  for  waging  a  people's  war  and  for  that  purpose  the  establish- 
ment of  base  areas  or  daerah  basis  (DB)  was  quite  strategic.'''^  As  we 
know  the  basic  idea  of  people's  war  refers  to  the  contention  that 
the  countryside  can  overpower  the  city,  the  ruralite  the  better-off 
urbanite.  Although  different  strategies  are  employed,  the  goal 
remains  the  same,  i.e.  to  mobilize  the  peasantry  to  oppose  the  rul- 
ing class  and  become  the  carrier  of  revoludon. 


25  Ibidem. 

26  See  Perang  Rakjat:  Djalan  ke  Kemenangan  Revolusi  Indonesia  (Document  Captured  by  the 
Armed  Forces  of  Yogyakarta,  n.d.);  see  also  Warisa,  Pengaruh  Polilik  lerhadap  Kegiatan- 
kegialan  Magi  Dalam  Masa  Frustation,  (M.A.  thesis.  Dept.  of  Sociology,  Gadjah  Mada 
University,  1968). 
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APPENDICES 


Table  I 


NUMBER  OF  RICE  - 

FIELD  OWNERS 

Region 

Less  than 
0.5  ha. 

0.6  to 
1  ha. 

1.1  to 
2  ha. 

2.1  to 
5  ha. 

5.1  to 
10  ha. 

10.1  to 
20  ha. 

20  to 

thousands 
of  has 

Westjava 
Cent.  Java 
East  Java 

1,908,821 
2,956,974 
2,278,143 

304,079 
376,875 
393,332 

198,663 
187,844 
237,814 

92,785 
70,227 
111,394 

11,993 
6,373 
13,986 

2,268 
754 
1,748 

756 
137 
421 

Total 

7,143,938 

1,074,286 

624,321 

274,406 

32,334 

4,770 

1,314 

Table  II 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FARM  LANDOWNERSHIP  OF. 
360  SAMPLE  FARMERS  IN  CENTRAL  JAVA' 


Classification 

Total 

Percentage 

farmers 

Farm  land-ownership 

0.5  Ha  or  less 

38 

11.11 

0.5-1.0  Ha 

98 

26.67 

1.0-  1.5  Ha 

78 

19.44 

1.5-2.0  Ha 

41 

11.39 

2.0 -3.0  Ha 

54 

15.00 

3.0-5.0  Ha 

41 

11.39 

5.0  Ha  or  more 

18 

5.00 

Soemartono  et  al..  Survey  on  upland  and  "gogo  rancah"  (Combination  of  dry-wet 
system)  rice  farming  in  Central  Java,  1973 


Table  III  

LANDOWNERSHIP  PATTERNS  IN  5  SELECTED  VILLAGES  IN  KLATEN  REGENCY 


Village  Land  owners  Percentage        Landless  peasants  Percentage 


Mlese 

281 

26,76 

769 

73,24 

Lumbungkcrep 

276 

17,46 

1.305 

82,54 

Kraguman 

183 

46,45 

211 

53,56 

Cucukan 

203 

24,73 

618 

75,27 

Scmawung 

203 

27,32 

540 

71,46 
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Table  IV 


AVERAGE  LANDOWNERSHIP  IN  5  VILLAGES 


Village 

Rice  Field/ha 

Number  farmers 

Average  Landownership 

Mlese 

169.3495 

1050 

1612,65  m2 

Lumbungkerep 

146.9685 

1581 

929,59  m" 

Kraguman 

127.3545 

394 

323,23  m^ 

Cucukan 

111.6025 

821 

1359,34  m^ 

SemawLing 

129.3905 

743 

1741,46 

Table  VI 


ACTIVITIES  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES,  KLATEN  REGENCY 


P-K.I.  P.N.I.  N.U./Muhammadiyah 


January 

1964 

63 

20 

37 

February 

1964 

69 

13 

48 

March 

1964 

91 

31 

30 

April 

1964 

May 

1964 

June 

1964 

65 

34 

11 

September 

1964 

265 

62 

43 

October 

1964 

64 

10 

11 

Table  VIII 

RESULTS 

OF  1971 

GENERAL  ELECTION  KLATEN  REGENCY 

Votes 


Party 

Parliament 

Provincial 

Regency  Council 

I.  Partai  Katholik 

6.677 

6.629 

6.595 

2.  P.S.I. I. 

1.326 

1.326 

1.297 

3.  Nahdlatul  Ulama 

15.645 

15.722 

15.556 

4.  PARMUSI 

57.542 

57.842 

57.400 

5.  Golongan  Karya 

243.156 

243.904 

243.392 

6.  MURBA 

289 

284 

281 

7.  PARKINDO 

2.647 

2.613 

2.612 

8.  P.N.I. 

137.439 

137.744 

136.992 

9.  Partai  Islam  Indonesia 

625 

650 

646 

10.  I. P. K.I. 

1.337 

1.325 

1.322 
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Tabic  V 


A  COMPARISON  OF  LANDOWNERSHIP  AMONG  LANDLORDS  AND  POOR 
PEASANT/PEASANT  LABORERS 


Landlords 


Poor  Peasants 
and  Peasant  Laborers 


No.  of 

Land 

No.  of 

Land 

Families, 

Ownership, 

Families, 

Ownership 

Population 

Desa  Land 

Population 

Dcsa  Land 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Central  Java 

(1)  Gempolansewu, 

Weleri,  Kendal 

1.25 

21.5 

— 

— 

(2)  Caniv 

Sin3I"f*iQ     C \\ 'i  r"  "I  n 
OILlflfCIa,  \_iIicll.aU 

4-.0 

8  / 

30 

1  *t  i  T  1  an  lie  D/^lin 

w^jirnus,  roian 

rvidicil 

7 

±A  9  ^ 

53.3 

10 

(4.1  ^TlTfar^^»nr^ 
\'t;  iNgdlJLdll, 

T^f»TTl  Q  n  frm  i  n  rr 

1  %1 

1  -D  1 

^  1  fid 

OQ  Q 

28.48 

ill  T^/^T^lonrr  ' 

Adipala,  Cilacap 

n  ^ 

1  i^n 

1  .oy 

82 

9.39 

iiast  Java  > 

(l)Togogan, 

Srcn^at,  Bliiar 

1 

A 
t 

0/ 

A  n 

(2)  Tanjungwcdoro, 

Sedayu,  Surabaya 

8.3 

60 

86.5 

32 

to;  (jClung, 

Paron,  Ngawi 

9  9 

97 

fi9 

DO 

(4)  Rowotengah, 

Sumberbam,  Jember 

5 

fin 

11.1 

(5).  Semboro, 

1  anggul,  Jember 

Q 
0 

04 

54 

13 

(6}  Karangduren, 

Balung,  Jember 

6 

31 

64 

17 

West  Java 

( 1 )  Cisaranten, 

Bandung 

1.8 

50.4 

(2)  Cinunuk, 

Bandung 

0.13 

38.29 

(3)  Antapaui, 

Cicadas 

0.33 

70.73 

98.47 

(4)  Leuwigajah, 

Batujajar 

12.5 

83.48 

87.5 

16.52 
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FEBRUARY  1977 

Internal  Affairs 

On  February  1,  Chief  of  StaflF  of  the  Command  for  the  Restora- 
tion of  Security  and  Order  (Kopkamtib).  Admiral  Sudomo  said  in 
Jakarta  that:  (1)  the  illegal  pamphlet  spreading  constitute  an  inte- 
gral part  of  an  illegal  organization  having  wide  network  and  in- 
cepted for  various  subversive  purposes;  (2)  the  movement  emerg- 
ing in  Sumatran  towns  of  Lampung,  Bukittinggi,  Padang,  Riau 
and  Medan,  used  the  name  of  "Komando  Jihad"  (Command  of 
the  Holy  war)  or  "Momok  Revolusi"  (Ghost  of  the  Revolution) 
with  the  conceptional  aim  to  establish  a  state  based  on  religion; 
(3)  the  terrorists  had  been  arrested  in  Riau,  Padang,  Medan,  Jakar- 
ta, West  Sumatra,  Lampung,  West  and  East  Java;  (4)  they  launched 
this  operation  by  using  time-bombs. 

Antara  Press  Agency  in  its  release  on  February  1  stated  that 
based  on  the  joint  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Cul- 
ture, Minister  of  Home  Affairs  and  Minister  of  Finance,  on 
December  24,  1976,  the  government  has  made  available  a  subsidy 
for  primary  schools  in  provinces  totalling  Rp.  1. 750  million  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  budget  year  1976/1977,  as  a  compensation  of 
the  abolition  of  SPP  (contribution  for  Educational  support)  of  the 
1st  —  3rd  grade.  For  the  budget  year  1977/1978  it  made  available 
for  the  same  purpose  a  total  amount  of  Rp.  7  billion. 

Minister  of  Mining  Prof  M.  Sadli  said  in  a  working  conference 
with  the  House  Committee  VI  in  Jakarta,  on  February  3,  that  Per- 
tamina's  expenditures  in  1976/1977  totaled  to  Rp.  291.745  million 
or  9296  of  the  targeted  budget. 

On  a  hearing  with  the  House  Committee  VII  on  February  5, 
Deputy  I  BKKBN  (National  Family  Planning  Coordinating  Body) 
Prof  A.  Hafid  said  that  the  1976/1977  BKKBN  budget  totaled  to 
Rp.  6,646  billion  and  the  1977/1978  budget  would  amount  to 
Rp.  8,6  billion.  That  amount  covers  2.210.000  new  acceptors  and 
4,5  permanent  acceptors. 
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On  February  5,  a  meeting  was  held  between  President  Soe- 
harto  and  State  Minister  for  Finance,  Economy  and  Industry  Prof. 
Widjojo  Nitisastro,  Minister  of  Mining  Prof.  M.  Sadli,  Minister  of 
Trade  Radius  Prawiro,  State  Secretary  Sudharmono  and  Per- 
tamina  President  Director  Piet  Harjono  to  discuss  problems  on  in- 
centives to  be  given  to  foreign  oil  contractors.  Piet  Harjono  said 
that: 

( 1 )  the  incentives  would  not  reduce  Indonesia's  oil  revenues  which 
were  expected  to  reach  US$600  million  during  1977/1978; 

(2)  the  incentives  were  aimed  at  encouraging  foreign  oil  firms  to 
make  capital  investments  and  thus  promoting  Indonesia's  oil 
production; 

(3)  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  overseas  marketing  of  Indo- 
nesia's crude. 

The  interim  Home'  Affairs  Minister  Sudharmono  said  to  the 
House  Committee  II  on  February  7,  that: 

(1)  Presidential  decree  grants  should  not  be  reduced  under  any 
pretext; 

(2)  in  order  to  provide  regional  civil  servants  with  facility  means, 
788  camat  (assistant  regent)  offices  (2896  of  the  required  of- 
fices), 653  camat  official  residences  (or  1896  of  the  required 
houses),  147  regency/mayor  offices  (or  5196  of  the  required  of- 
fices), 81  official  residences  of  regents/mayors  (or  2896  of  the 
required  houses)  had  been  built; 

(3)  due  to  lack  of  funds,  only  4.496  families  had  been  resetded  in 
new  villages,  while  it  was  targeted  to  90.000  families. 

Attorney  General  Ali  Said  said  in  Jakarta  on  February  8,  that: 

(1)  the  success  of  anti-smuggling  operation  "902"  should  be  at- 
tributed to  3  mayor  factors,  namely:  God's  blessing,  firm 
determination  or  dedication  of  the  officials  concerned,  and 
strong  support  for  the  action  from  the  public; 

(2)  operation  "902"  which  was  launched  following  the  Presi- 
dential Instruction  on  February  9,  succeeded  in  arresting  62 
smugglers  involved  in  48  smuggling  cases; 

(3)  8  cases  of  smuggling  had  been  settied  by  the  district  court  in 
Jakarta  Tl.c  smugglers  had  caused  the  country  a  loss  of  Rp  5 
billion. 
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On  February  15,  Deputy  Chief  of  State  Intelligence  Co- 
ordinating Body,  Lieut.  General  Ali  Moertopo  said  in  his  address 
in  Ambon,  that  under  the  banner  of  the  New  Order  there  is  no 
room  for  any  other  ideology  or  philosophy  except  Pancasila  (the 
five  Principles).  Therefore,  the  Indonesian  people  should  dedicate 
themselves  to  development  and  reject  any  influences  directed 
against  the  Pancasila. 

On  February  21,  at  Bina  Graha  presidential  office,  a  meeting 
was  held  between  President  Soeharto  and  State  Minister  for 
Finance,  Economy  and  Industry,  Prof.  Widjojo  Nitisastro  and 
Trade  Minister  Radius  Prawiro  to  discuss  transfer  of  business,  run 
by  foreigners,  to  Indonesians.  Following  the  meeting,  the  Trade 
Minister  said  that  the  transference  will  be  done  by  the  government 
soon.  Mr.  Prawiro  said  that  there  are  about  15-16.000  companies 
run  by  foreigners  or  about  6,696  of  the  whole  companies  through- 
out Indonesia  and  thereby  expired  trade  licencies  of  foreigners  is 
not  to  be  extended. 

Speaking  to  participants  of  the  meedng  of  rectors  of  the  State 
Universities  and  Higher  Education  Institutes  in  Indonesia,  Pre- 
sident Soeharto  said  in  Jakarta  on  February  26,  that: 

(1)  the  Universities  and  Higher  Learning  Institutes  should  be 
developed  without  losing  their  Indonesian  identity; 

(2)  the  educational  programme,  research  and  public  service 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  current  development  efforts. 

On  February  26,  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Culture,  dr. 
Syarif  Thajeb  said  to  reporters  in  Jakarta  diat  he  had  decided  to 
revoke  his  decree  on  student  activities  on  campus,  known  as  S.K. 
28  as  of  July  1,  1977.  The  rectors  would  have  the  right  to  regulate 
academic  atmosphere  and  campus  life. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Merdeka  Palace  on  February  26,  between 
President  Soeharto  and  State  Minister  for  Finance,  Economy  and 
Industry,  Prof  Widjojo  Nitisastro,  Minister  of  Mining  Prof.  Sadli 
and  Pertamina's  General  Director  Piet  Harjono,  to  discuss  Perta- 
mina's  budget.  Following  the  meedng  Minister  Sadli  said  that  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Pertamina  had  agreed  that  the  com- 
pany will  operate  this  year  with  a  total  of  US$  2,9  billion  (=  Rp.  1,1 
trillion). 
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International  Relations 

An  ASEAN  symposium  on  National  and  Regional  resilience 
was  held  in  Jakarta  on  February  1-22,  attended  by  18  senior  milit- 
ary and  civilian  officials  of  Malaysia  (4),  the  Philipines  (4),  Singa- 
pore (2),  Thailand  (3),  and  Indonesia  (5).  Armed  Forces  Deputy 
Commander  General  Surono  opening  the  symposium  said  that: 

(1)  the  meeting  would  provide  opportunity  for  frank  discussions 
on  problems  of  each  country's  common  interests  and  draw  up 
practical  and  academic  conclusions; 

(2)  national  and  regional  resilience  is  the  joint  responsibility  of 
ASEAN  member  countries. 

State  Minister  for  Economy,  Finance  and  Trade,  Prof.  Widjojo 
Nitisastro  said  in  Jakarta  on  February  1,  that: 

(1)  the  concept  of  preferential  trade  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
ASEAN  Economic  Ministers  in  Manila; 

(2)  based  on  that  concept,  the  ASEAN  member  countries  have 
agreed  to  give  trade  preferential  treatment  to  one  another  and 
to  grant  priority  for  importation  of  goods  produced  by 
member  countries. 

Deputy  Chief  of  State  Intelligence  Coordinating  Body,  Lieute- 
nant General  Ali  Moertopo  said  in  Medan  on  February  4  that: 

(1)  there  is  at  present  no  urgency  to  restore  relations  between 
Indonesia  and  PRC  because  the  Indonesians  are  to  hold 
general  election  in  May  this  year  and  the  new  Congress  to  con- 
vene a  general  session  in  March  next  year  to  elect  a  President 
and  Vice  President; 

(2)  the  restoration  itself  is  not  important.  The  most  important 
thing  is  to  solve  Indonesia's  internal  affairs;  China  has  to 
change  her  hostile  atdtude  and  discontinue  support  to  Indo- 
nesians involved  in  the  communist  coup  attempt  of  October  1, 
1965. 

The  Indonesian-Malaysian  general  border  committee  held  its 
eighth  meeting  in  Kuala  Lumpur  on  February  7-11  to  discuss  com- 
mon border  security  matters.  Indonesian  Defense  Minister 
General  Panggabean  was  leading  his  country's  delegadon  and 
Home  Affairs  Minister  Tan  Sri  Ghazali  is  heading  the  Malaysian 
team.  The  joint  communique  stated  among  other  things  that: 
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(1)  the  committee  intended  to  promote  its  scope  and  programme 
in  safeguarding  common  borders  of  both  countries  against 
common  threats  in  the  field  of  security,  law  and  order; 

(2)  both  countries  were  satisfied  of  their  success  in  destroying 
communist  terrorists. 

The  Australian  Ambassador  to  Indonesia,  Mr.  Woolcott  said  in 
Jakarta  on  February  1 7  that  Indonesia  and  Australia  will  continue 
to  make  close  and  cooperative  relations  a  permanent  principle  of 
each  country's  foreign  policy.  He  believed  that  each  country  would 
try  to  understand  the  national  aspirations  and  legitimate  interests 
of  die  other.  Both  countries  will  also  need  to  understand  the 
differences  between  their  societies  and  try  to  avoid  actions  which 
could  impose  heavy  strains  on  the  relationship.  Mr.  Woolcott  add- 
ed that  Indonesia  is  not  only  important  as  a  neighbour,  but  as  a 
substantial  middle  power  in  the  Asian  and  Pacific  area  which  is 
taking  a  lead  in  promoting  regional  cooperation. 

Speaking  to  the  press  in  Jakarta  on  February  21,  the  Kop- 
kamtib  Chief,  Admiral  Sudomo  said  that  the  remarks  quoted  in 
Earl  Gottschalk's  article  in  The  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal  in  a  two 
minutes  interview  witii  Ibnu  Sutowo,  the  former  director  of  Perta- 
mina,  was  used  to  show  unrest  in  Indonesia.  The  admiral  remind- 
ed the  pressmen  that  die  cases  of  Newsweek,  Palapa  and  the  so- 
called  violation  of  human  rights  connected  with  the  G.30.S/PKI 
detainees  were  all  subversive.  He  said  that  such  attempts  "are 
designed  to  isolate  Indonesia  in  the  international  world,  to  stop 
foreign  aid  flowing  to  this  country,  and  to  stop  foreign  capital  in- 
vestment". 

The  Minister  of  Manpower,  Transportation  and  Cooperatives, 
Prof.  Subroto  said  in  Jakarta  on  February  23,  that: 

(1)  about  450  workers  were  sent  to  Saudi  Arabia; 

(2)  Arabia  was  asking  for  5.000  Indonesian  skilled  workers  to  be 
employed  there. 


MARCH  1977 
Internal  Affairs 

Speaking  at  the  opening  of  the  all- Indonesian  Rural  Com- 
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munity  Development  conference,  Home  Affairs  Minister  Amir- 
machmud  said  in  Lembang  (Bandung)  on  March  3,  that: 

(1)  sound  political  educadon  oriented  consistently  toward  Panca- 
sila  and  the  1945  Constitution  should  be  developed  from  the 
village  upward; 

(2)  preventive  measures  should  be  taken  against  irregularities 
through  a  controlled  and  improved  organization,  work  order 
and  personnel,  enhancing  capacides,  skills,  fighting  spirit, 
honesty  and  dedication; 

(3)  up  to  PeHta  II  (five  year  Development  II),  government's  aid  for 
rural  development  has  reached  the  amount  of 
Rp.  145.292.643.500,-; 

(4)  during  the  Pelita  I  the  government's  aid  to  villages  totaled  to 
Rp.  26.840  million,  to  the  regional  government  an  amount  of 
Rp.  1.680.006.000,—  and  for  self-help  purposes  of  the  society 
an  amount  of  Rp.  34.362.229.000,-; 

(5)  those  aid  can  be  used  to  build  541.748  projects  which  comprise 
206.075  infra-structures  of  production,  215.447  infra-structure 
project  of  communication,  42.661  infra-structure  projects  of 
marketing  and  77.565  social  infra- structure  projects. 

At  the  opening  of  the  conference  of  a  technical  implement- 
ation of  the  Presidential  aid  programme  in  Cisarua  (West  Java)  on 
March  5,  Home  Minister  Amirmachmud  said  that: 

( 1)  since  the  implementation  of  the  Presidential  aid  programme  of 
regencies-and-municipalities,  the  expended  amount  totaled  to 
Rp.  201,3  biUion,  for  8.425  street/road  projects,  4.848  bridges, 
1.619  dams,  irrigation  waterworks  and  857  waterwork  plants 
and  other  projects  for  public  service  such  as  bus  stations  and 
river  piers; 

(2)  the  roads  covers  a  distance  of  34.706,87  km,  the  bridges  are 
134.277  m,  the  dams  have  a  water  capacity  of  2.217.056  m3, 
waterwork  irrigadon  of  4.289,47  km  and  other  waterwork 
plants  have  the  capacity  to  irrigate  762.153  ha  rice  field; 

(3)  a  fund  totaling  to  Rp.  450,—  per  capita  was  made  available  by 
the  1977/1978  Presidential  aid  programme. 

On  March  7-10  a  Meeting  of  Armed  Forces  Leaders  (RAPIM 
ABRI)  was  held  with  the  theme  "Make  the  May  2,  1977  general 
elecdon  a  success  to  guarantee  the  condnuadon  of  development 
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and  enhance  national  resilience".  The  Purpose  of  the  meeting  is 
to: 

(1)  evaluate   the   implementation   of  the    1976/1977  work 
programme  of  Hankam  (security  and  defense); 

(2)  discuss  the  1977/1978  work  programme  of  Hankam; 

(3)  review  the  1977/1978  budget  of  Hankam; 

(4)  discuss  the  1978  general  session  of  Congress  and  security 
problems  for  a  successful  general  election  on  May  2,  1977. 

On  March  15,  in  a  Cabinet  Plenary  session  in  Jakarta,  the  Chief 
of  State  Intelligence  Coordinating  Body,  Lieutenant  General  Yoga 
Sugama  read  out  an  intelligence  estimate  report  of  the  1977/1978 
situation  while  Minister  of  State  for  Research  Prof  Sumitro  gave  a 
report  on  the  need  and  development  of  scientists  and  researchers 
up  to  the  year  2000.  Following  the  session  Information  Minister 
Mashuri  said  to  the  press  that: 

(1)  President  Soeharto  had  ordered  all  ministries  to  base  their 
operations  on  the  intelligence  estimate  report,  so  that  the  plan- 
ning and  work  program  of  each  department/non- depart- 
mental institutes  could  be  implemented; 

(2)  the  subversive  threats  from  abroad  in  1977/1978,  are  operated 
by  independent  movements,  which  have  been  infiltrated  by 
certain  forces  and  are  aiming  at  discrediting  and  isolating 
Indonesia; 

(3)  the  foreign  press  reports  particularly  the  liberal  press  are  pur- 
suing popularity  through  libelous  reports; 

(4)  there  are  two  national  tasks  in  1977/1978,  namely:  the  May  2 
general  election  and  the  ensuing  general  session  of  the  People's 
Consultative  Assembly  (MPR). 

The  Director  General  of  Elementary  and  High  Schools,  Prof 
Santoso  Hamidjojo  said  to  the  press  in  Jakarta  on  March  16  that  in 
1977,  the  Supersemar  Social  Institution  provides  a  scholarship  for 
4.000  students  of  STM  (technical  senior  high  school)  and  SMEA 
(economic  senior  high  school)  and  each  student  will  get  a  total  of 
Rp.  5.000,—  per  month.  In  1975,  the  Institution  also  extended 
scholarships  to  1.184  university  students  of  Java  and  in  1976  to 
students  ouside  Java. 

On  March  19,  President  Soeharto  held  a  meeting  with  Minister 
of  State   for   Economy,    Finance   and   Industry/Chairman  of 
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BAPPENAS  (National  Planning  Board)  Prof.  Widjojo  Nitisastro, 
Minister  of  State  for  Administrative  Reform,  Dr.  Sumarlin, 
Finance  Minister  Prof.  Ali  Wardhana  and  Minister  of  State  Secret- 
ary Sudharmono.  After  the  meeting,  Minister  Sumarlin  said  to  the 
press  that: 

(1)  the  government  decided  to  provide  special  allowances  for 
structural  and  functional  civil  servants  as  of  April  1,  1977; 

(2)  the  provision  of  the  allowances  were  aimed  at  boosdng  the  ser- 
vants working  ability  and  discipline; 

(3)  about  230.000  civil  servants,  including  school  principals,  re- 
searchers, professors,  prosecutors  and  judges  will  get  the 
allowances. 

On  March  22,  a  meeting  of  the  National  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Council  was  held.  Following  the  meeting,  State  Secretary 
Sudharmono  said  to  the  press  that: 

(1)  the  prices  of  the  nine  staples  in  the  third  week  of  March  1977 
rose  by  0,04%; 

(2)  from  March  1976  to  February  1977  the  inflation  rate  was 
11,38%,  while  in  1976  and  1975  it  was  successively  14%  and 
19,73%. 

Prof  Widjojo  Nitisastro,  Minister  of  Finance,  Economic  and 
Industry  and  Head  of  BAPPENAS,  said  after  meedng  the  Presi- 
dent at  Bina  Graha  (Presidential  Office)  on  March  26,  that: 

(1)  President  Soeharto  had  decided  to  increase  Inpres  (Presi- 
dential Instruction)  funds  to  finance  various  development 
projects  in  the  27  provinces  throughout  Indonesia,  to 
Rp.  312.650.400.000,-  in  fiscal  1977/1978  compared  with 
Rp.  306,6  billion  in  the  previous  fiscal  year; 

(2)  the  total  comprises:  Rp.  23.174.000.000,-  for  villages  develop- 
ment, Rp.  65.639.600.000,—  for  regencies,  Rp.  75  billion  for 
provinces,  Rp.  82.550.000.000,-  for  primary  schools  building, 
Rp.  17.228.500.000,-  for  public  health  services, 
Rp.  24.058.000.000,-  for  replantation  campaign,  and  Rp.  25 
billion  for  market  credits; 

(3)  in  the  1977/1978  fiscal  year  the  government  would  build 
15.000  primary  schools  and  rehabilitate  5.150  state-owned 
primary  schools,  3,170  private  primary  schools  and  6.680 
Islamic  schools. 
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On  March  29,  President  Soeharto  established  an  1 1  man  team 
in  charge  with  collecting  data  for  the  next  Broad  Oudines  of  State 
Policy  Draft.  The  team  comprises  Minister  of  State  Secretary 
Sudharmono  as  the  chairman,  Dr.  J.B.  Sumarlin  as  the  vice-chair- 
man, Ismail  Saleh  as  the  secretary  and  MMR  Kartakusumah,  A. 
Wiranatakusumah,  Subarkah,  Ali  Moertopo,  Madjid  Ibrahim^ 
Kartidjo,  Murdiono,  Daryatmo  as  members  of  the  team.  State 
Secretary  Sudharmono  said  that: 

(1)  the  forming  of  die  team  was  presented  by  the  president  with- 
out reducing  the  authority  of  the  People's  Consultative 
Assembly  (Congress); 

(2)  the  team  would  collect  data  to  help  accelerate  the  main  policies 
of  the  state  by  Congress  in  its  session  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
March  1978; 

(3)  the  interpretation  of  Pancasila,  which  was  formerly  chaired  by 
the  former  vice  president  Dr.  Moh.  Hatta  (with  a  5  man  team) 
would  be  included  in  the  data; 

(4)  the  1 1  man  tean)  is  in  fact  similar  to  that  of  Daryatmo  which 
had  collected  data  for  the  Congress  in  the  1971  general  elec- 
tion. 

President  Soeharto  inaugurated  the  Handil  off-shore  oil  field 
and  the  Senipah  oil  terminal  in  East  Kalimantan  on  March  30.  On 
the  same  day  he  also  inaugurated  a  number  of  projects  in  Ujung- 
pandang  (South  Sulawesi)  which  comprises  a  technical  school,  a 
drinking  water  installation,  an  industrial  vocational  training  cen- 
tre, an  expansion  of  the  GOWA  papermill  and  three  agricultural 
senior  high  school  in  Ambon,  Denpasar  and  Manokwari. 


International  Relations 

A  working  conference  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
attended  by  Indonesia's  diplomats  summoned  home  from  all  over 
the  world,  was  held  in  Jakarta  on  March  3-12.  Delivering  a  key- 
note address  at  the  opening  of  the  conference  President  Soeharto 
said  that  Indonesia's  diplomacy  is  one  of  friendship  -  aimed  at 
promoting  cooperation  based  on  mutual  understanding  without 
discriminating  ideology,  political  as  well  as  their  social  systems. 
Indonesia's  objective  is  to  expand  its  relations  with  other  neigh- 
bouring countries,  particularly  die  states  within  the  Pacific  region. 
Having  close  relations  with  some  Western  countries  particularly 
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IGGI  members  does  not  mean  closing  the  door  to  the  social  coun- 
tries. At  the  same  time  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Adam  Malik  said 
that  economic  aid  that  Indonesia  receives  should  not  have  strings 
attached  but  should  be  for  the  contribudon  of  Indonesia's 
Development.  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  should  be  contributed  to 
the  government's  development  efforts.  Indonesia's  foreign  policy 
is  aiming  among  other  things  at  promoting  relationship  with 
ASEAN  member  countries,  the  struggle  for  the  realisation  of  the 
Archipelagic  concepdon  and  boosdng  development  cooperadon 
with  IGGI  members. 

The  12th  SEAMEC  (Souteast  Asian  Ministers  of  Educadon 
Council)  meedng  was  held  in  Jakarta  on  March  3-7  attended  by 
delegates  from  Malaysia,  Thailand,  The  Philippines,  Singapore, 
Australia,  France,  New  Zealand  and  Indonesia  to  discuss 
educational  problems  in  Southeast  Asia.  They  agreed: 

(1)  to  nominate  Indonesia's  Education  Minister,  Dr.  Syarif 
Thayeb,  as  the  new  president  of  SEAMEC; 

(2)  to  approve  reports  of  the  SEAMEC  secretariat  and  six  central 
regional  projects  of  SEAMEC,  on  the  activities  of  the  organiza- 
tion since  last  year. 

Indonesian  Ambassador  to  Bangladesh,  H.  Effendi  Noer,  said 
in  Jakarta  on  March  3  that  Indonesia  and  Bangladesh  have  come 
to  an  agreement  to  boost  polidcal  cooperation,  through  United 
Nation's  or  other  international  forums,  and  to  prompt  trade  and 
cultural  cooperadon. 

On  March  9,  Indonesian  Ambassador  to  Japan,  A.J.  Witono 
said  in  Jakarta  that  at  present  Japan  is  in  favour  of  the  ASEAN 
member  countries  than  the  Indochinese,  because: 

(1)  ASEAN  member  countries  have  better  traffic  and  more  pop- 
uladon,  and  exceeds  the  Indochinese  countries  in  industrial 
and  natural  resource  potentials; 

(2)  there  are  still  principle  differences  between  Japan  and  the 
Indochinese  countries  which  has  as  yet  not  been  settled,  among 
other  things  concerning  debts  made  by  the  former  South  Viet- 
namese government. 

Foreign  Minister  Adam  Malik  said  to  the  press  in  Jakarta  on 
March  12  that  Indonesia  is  determined  to  normalize  relations  with 
PRC.  In  the  meandme  both  Indonesia  and  PRC  have  made 
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preparations  to  open  their  embassy  and  Indonesia  has  prepared 
her  staff  personnel,  sinologist  and  law  experts  for  that  purpose. 

President  Soeharto  said  in  Jakarta  on  March  21  that  the  African 
people  have  the  support  of  the  Indonesian  people,  in  their  struggle 
against  racism  and  colonialism.  Indonesia  wil  help  those  who  are 
oppressed  by  racists  and  colonialists.  It  is  an  international  obliga- 
tion to  help  people  who  are  struggling  for  their  freedom. 

On  March  23  a  dialogue  between  ASEAN  and  Japan  was  be- 
mg  held  in  Jakarta  to  enhance  economic  cooperation  between 
ASEAN  and  Japan,  with  the  Secretary  General  of  ASEAN  H.R. 
Dharsono  as  die  ASEAN  chief  delegate  and  the  Director  General  of 
the  Japanese  Foreign  Ministry's  Asian  Affairs  Bureau  Mr.  Y.  Nakae 
as  the  Japanese  chief  delegate.Both  sides  agreed  to  take  steps  for 
the  exploration  monitoring  and  recommendadon  to  expand  and 
strengthen  cooperadons  in  development,  industry,  trade,  food  and 
agriculture  between  ASEAN  and  Japan. 


APRIL  1977 


Internal  Affairs 

On  March  30  President  Soeharto  inaugurated  the  nickel  min- 
ing and  processing  plant  of  PT  INCO  in  Soroako,  South  Sulawesi. 
On  April  4  in  Medan,  the  President  symbolically  inaugurated  1 1 
projects  which  comprise  a  palm  oil  factory  in  Pagar  Merbabu  and 
another  in  Tinjowan,  four  Agricultural  Officials  Training  Centres 
respectively  in  Saree  (Aceh),  Tanjung  Morawa  (North  Sumatra), 
Bandar  Buat  (West  Sumatra)  and  Martapura  (Soudi  Sumatra),  four 
Development  Agricultural  Schools  in  Saree,  Medan  (North  Suma- 
tra), Padang  (West  Sumatra)  and  Palembang  (South  Sumatra),  a 
palm  kernel  fracturing  and  refinery  plant  in  Adolina  30  km  south 
of  Medan.  The  President  also  dedicated  Krueng  Raya  Harbour,  31 
km  away  from  Banda  Aceh. 

The  Minister  for  Industry,  M.Yusuf  said  at  the  inauguration  of 
Nusantara  cement  plant,  in  Cilacap  (Central  Java)  on  April  6,  that: 

(1)  Indonesia  has  been  trying  to  stop  cement  imports  since 
January  1977  because  demands  in  Java  can  be  supplied  by  the 
cement  plants  in  Java; 
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(2)  at  the  end  of  Pelita  II  (Five  Year  Development  II)  Indonesia's 
cement  production  was  expected  to  reach  6,9  million  tons, 
while  the  demand  for  this  material  was  estimated  at  3,9  million 
tons  at  that  time,  thus  allowing  one  million  tons  for  exports. 

At  the  closing  of  the  fourth  course  for  officers  in  charge  of  the 
mental  restoration  of  G.30.S/PKI  detainees  in  Jakarta  on  April  9, 
the  Chief  of  KOPKAMTIB  (Command  for  the  Restoration  of  Secu- 
rity and  Order)  Admiral  Sudomo  said  that: 

(1)  the  government  has  given  directives  to  comprehensively  settle 
problems  of  G.30.S/PKI  after  the  1977  general  election.  Accor- 
dingly intensive  and  directed  preparations  are  needed  to  avert 
new  dangers  or  threats  to  the  nation; 

(2)  one  of  the  steps  to  be  thoroughly  taken  is  the  mental  restora- 
tion of  G.30.S/PKI  detainees  before  their  release. 

The  secretary  to  the  Directorate  General  for  Public  Health 
Guidance  of  the  Health  Department,  dr.  Sujono  said  to  Antara  in 
Kupang  (Timor)  on  April  12,  that: 

(1)  in  1977  the  Health  Department  made  available  an  amount  of 
Rp.  20  billion  for  public  health  development  throughout 
Indonesia,  from  the  Presidential  aid,  of  which  Rp.  475  milUon 
is  set  apart  for  East  Timor; 

(2)  there  are  at  present  3.469  health  centres,  besides  BKIA  (Child 
and  Maternal  Health  Centre)  and  clinics  throughout  Indo- 
nesia. 

The  working  conference  on  Family  Planning  and  Populadon 
held  in  Jakarta  on  April  11-15  decided  among  other  things: 

(1)  that  at  the  end  of  1978/1979  Pelita  II  a  total  of  4.915.100  active 
and  2.541.200  new  acceptors  have  to  be  reached; 

(2)  to  classify  targeted  areas,  namely  phase  I  area  with  15%  active 
acceptors,  phase  II  area  with  15-3596  active  acceptors  and 
phase  III  area  with  active  acceptors  surpassing  3596  of  the  total 
fertile  couples; 

(3)  to  point  out  6  ideal  contraceptive  conditions,  namely:  safe, 
effective,  cheap,  non  irritating,  easy  to  get  and  to  be  used. 

Secretary  of  State  Sudharmono  said  to  newsmen  following  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Economic  Stabilization  Council  on  April 
12,  that  the  1976/7  7  inflation  rate  was  12,1296,  while  the  inflation 
rate  of  1975/76  calender  year  was  14,296. 
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Secretary  to  the  Taxation  Directorate  General  H.  Achmad  Din 
said  on  April  1 8  that  tax  collection  in  Indonesia  is  aiming  at  ( 1 )  the 
collection  of  funds  for  government  expenditures;  (2)  encouraging 
public  savings;  (3)  equitably  distributing  public  income. 

During  Pelita  I  (1969-1970  to  1973-1974)  the  directorate 
general  managed  to  collect  Rp  575,4  billion,  Rp  100  bilHon  more 
than  the  amount  in  the  state  budget.  In  Pelita  II,  the  amount  in- 
creased steadily,  and  it  amounted  to  Rp  454,5  billion  in  1975, 
Rp  27,8  billion  more  than  provided  in  the  State  Budget,  while  the 
figure  for  1976-77  has  been  fixed  at  Rp  599,1  billion  (including  re- 
gional development  contribution).  In  1975-76  fiscal  year  govern- 
ment savings  reached  Rp  909,3  billion,  and  the  sum  was  estimated 
at  Rp  1.202,9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1976/77. 

Minister  for  Mining  Prof  M.  Sadli  speaking  to  newsmen  on 
April  18  denied  that  Indonesia  was  backing  down  by  offering 
50  :  50  deals  to  foreign  oil  contractors  wishing  to  conduct  joint 
venture  of  on  shore  explorations,  since  Pertamina  has  vast  on 
shore  areas  which  she  cannot  exploit  herself  due  to  lack  of  per- 
sonnel and  equipment.  He  also  added  that  Pertamina  is  acting 
both  as  host  and  partner  and  the  50  :  50  percent  scheme  applies  to 
capital,  personnel  and  equipment  involved  in  the  explorations. 

The  Director  General  for  Elementary  and  High  Schools  of  die 
Department  of  Education  and  Culture  said  in  Jakarta  on  April  19 
that  in  Pelita  II  the  government  has  decided  to  provide  Element- 
ary schools  with  189.000  teachers  and  during  the  first  three  years  of 
Pelita  II  it  has  only  been  able  to  provide  the  schools  with  1 14.000 
teachers.  Besides,  the  government  has  decided  to  add  30.000  more 
teachers  to  SMP  (junior  high  schools).  Therefore,  in  1976/1977  die 
teachers  training  colleges  yielded  4.000  SMP  teachers  (mathe- 
matic,  natural  science,  Indonesian  and  English)  for  that  purpose. 

After  meeting  the  President  in  Jakarta  on  April  20,  Defense  and 
Security  Minister,  General  M.  Panggabean  said  that  the  Armed 
forces  are  closely  following  every  developments  in  Indonesia  and 
will  not  tolerate  any  group  attempting  to  bring  the  general  election 
in  disrepute.  Furthermore,  the  general  election  is  for  the  interests 
of  the  Indonesian  people  and  not  only  for  a  certain  group. 

The  Territorial  Military  Commander  III/Brawijaya,  Major 
General  Witarmin  said  at  the  Central-East  Java  border  Co- 
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ordination  meeting  in  Surakarta  (Central  Java)  on  April  20,  that  on 
the  eve  of  the  1977  general  Election  the  political  situation  became 
more  and  more  critical,  especially  after  the  DI/TII  plot  with  its 
"Jihad"  Command  was  bared. 

At  a  ceremony  marking  the  handing  over  of  the  sectoral  project 
lists  in  Jakarta  on  April  21,  Home  Minister  Amirmachmud  said 
that  one  of  the  general  election  contestants  was  attempting  to  set 
up  an  Indonesian  Islamic  State.  He  also  added  that  this  was  no 
rumour  but  a  fact  based  on  a  speech  made  at  a  general  meeting  in 
Bogor  on  April  15  and  remarks  made  by  some  PPP  leaders  cam- 
paigning in  several  provinces. 

After  meeting  President  Soeharto  in  Jakarta  on  April  21,  Direc- 
tor General  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  Professor 
Santoso  S.  Hamidjojo  said  that  the  President  had  asked  the 
Department  of  Education  and  Culture  to  deal  with  the  boom  of 
1979/1980  Elementary  School  graduates  which  was  estimated  to 
reach  die  total  of  1,5  million.  To  tackle  the  problem,  the  govern- 
ment \vill  provide  more  opportunities  to  enter  junior  secondary 
schools,  add  skill -training  courses  and  invite  private  schools  to 
participate  by  providing  workshops. 

Opening  the  conference  of  LSD  (Village  Social  Institution)  for 
Bali  province  in  Denpasar  on  April  26,  Home  Minister  Amir- 
machmud said  that  LSD  should  be  developed  and  guided  con- 
tinuously as  the  forum  of  public  participation,  the  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  government  and  the  people  and  among 
the  members  of  the  society. 

International  Relations 

Pakistani  Prime  Minister's  special  envoy,  Mr.  Hayat  Mehdi, 
visited  Indonesia  on  March  31  to  have  discussions  with  Foreign 
Minister  Adam  Malik  on  the  possibilities  of  holding  a  third-world 
summit  meeting  this  year,  as  proposed  by  Pakistani  Prime 
Minister,  Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto.  Mr.  Adam  Malik  said  that  Indo- 
nesia did  not  object  the  idea  but  intend  to  study  it  first. 

On  April  5  President  Soeharto  met  Malaysian  Prime  Minister, 
Datuk  Husein  Onn  in  Penang  (Malaysia)  to  discuss  bilateral 
relations  between  both  countries,  intensification  of  cooperation 
between  ASEAN  member  countries.  Furthermore,  the  two  leaders 
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discussed  problems  in  the  Asia- Pacific  region  and  in  the  world  at 
large.  State  Secretary  Minister  Sudharmono,  who  spoke  at  a  press 
conference  said  that  Mr.  Soeharto  and  Mr.  Onn  had  a  private 
meeting  to  discuss  matters  concerning  the  improvement  of  eco- 
nomic relations  between  the  two  countries  and  preparations  for 
the  coming  summit  of  ASEAN,  which  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
Kuala  Lumpur  in  early  August,  in  connection  with  the  ten  year  an- 
niversary of  the  Southeast  Asian  regional  grouping.  They  also 
hoped  that  the  ASEAN  summit  would,  notwithstanding  its  in- 
formal character,  reach  positive  results  useful  to  the  progress  of  the 
organisation,  especially  on  the  basis  of  decisions  reached  at  the 
Bali  summit. 

The  20th  International  Governmental  Group  on  Indonesia 
(IGGI)  meeting  held  in  Amsterdam  on  April  5-6  has  reached  an 
agreement  to  supply  aid  amounting  to  US$  2,1  billion  for  Indo- 
nesia's further  development  during  the  1977-78  fiscal  year,  in- 
cluding ODA  (Official  Development  Assistant),  which  totaled  to 
US$  1,5  billion,  grant  and  soft  term  loans.  The  aid  agreed  upon  by 
IGGI  is  to  be  pooled  by  IGGI's  ten  donor  countries.  The  ten 
countries  with  their  respective  donations  are: 


Japan 

W.  Germany 

Canada 

USA 

Britain 

Australia 

Belgium 

France 

New  Zealand 

The  Netherlands 


US$  189,6  million 

US$  58,6  million 

US$  33,1  million 

US$  147,6  million 

US$     9,8  million 

US$  35,3  million 

US$   14,7  miUion 

estimated  to  be  US$  38,3  million 

estimated  to  be  US$  5  million 

estimated  to  be  US$  54  million 


After  meeting  the  President,  Minister  of  State  for  Administrative 
Reform, Dr.  J.B.  Sumarlin  said  that  IGGI  aid  includes: 

(a)  grants  (bilateral)  and  soft  term  loans  totalling  to  US$600 
million  from  the  ten  countries; 

(b)  export  and  commercial  credits  for  projects:  US$  600  million;, 

(c)  East  European  and  Middle  East  countries:  US$  230  million; 

(d)  international  monetary  agencies:  US$  700  million,  including 
the  World  Bank  (US$  550)  and  die  Asian  Development  Bank 
(US$  150  million). 
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The  Japanese  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Keisuke  Arita  staying  in 
Indonesia  on  April  3-7,  paid  a  courtesy  call  on  President  Soe- 
harto,  to  report  to  the  President  on  the  result  of  the  recent  US- 
Japan  summit  talks. 

US  Congressional  Delegation,  Mrs.  Helen  Meyner,  Billy  Lee 
Evans,  Mario  Bianggi,  New  Yersey  governor  Meyner,  Richard  Hol- 
broake  and  Lester  L.  Wolff  as  chairman  of  the  delegation,  stayed  in 
Indonesia  for  a  four-day  visit  (between  13-17  April)  to  have  talks 
with  Indonesian  high  ranking  officials  and  to  collect  facts  on  East 
Timor  needed  for  the  implementation  of  US  foreign  aid  policy. 
Mr.  Wolff,  who  is  also  the  chairman  of  the  US  Congress  Asia- 
Pacific  Sub -Commission  added  that  the  US  have  to  give  military 
aid  to  Indonesia,  since  they  left  arms  valued  at  US$  6  billion  in 
Vietnam  which  may  become  a  threat  to  Indonesia.  He  further  said 
that  the  implementation  of  Human  Rights  in  the  US  is  different 
from  that  in  Indonesia,  because  each  country  has  different  con- 
stitutions. 

Two  memoranda  of  understanding  between  Indonesia,  Malay- 
sia, Singapore  and  Japan  on  joint  production  of  common  charts  of 
the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  Singapore  as  well  as  joint  studies  on  low 
and  high  tides  and  currents  in  the  waters  there,  were  signed  in 
Jakarta  on  April  20.  On  th,e  same  day  similar  memoranda  were 
signed  in  Kualalumpur  and  Singapore  by  government  officials  of 
Japan,  Malaysia  and  Singapore. 

West- German  Foreign  Minister,  Hans  Dietrich  Genscher  and 
his  party  visited  Indonesia  on  April  25-28  to  have  discussions  with 
Indonesian  leaders  on  cooperation  between  the  two  countries  and 
diverse  international  problems.  The  West-German  Foreign 
Minister  said  to  newsmen  in  Jakarta  on  April  27  that: 

(1)  West-German  and  Indonesia  has  reached  an  agreement  to  in- 
tensify cooperation  between  ASEAN  and  MEE; 

(2)  ASEAN  is  suitable  for  Southeast  Asia  to  strengthen  regional 
resilience; 

(3)  Indonesia  and  West- Germany  has  come  to  a  consensus  to  sign 
an  agreement  in  order  to  avoid  double  taxation  system. 

Delegates  of  ASEAN  member  countries  convened  in  Jakarta  on 
April  29-May  1  to  discuss  matters  on  "creating  a  peaceful,  free  and 
neutral  zone  in  Southeast  Asia"  and  the  reorganization  of  ASEAN. 
Since  the  adoption  of  Kualalumpur  Declaration  for  the  creadon  of 
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a  peaceful  and  neutral  zone  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the  ASEAN 
Foreign  Minister's  conference  in  1971,  the  committee  which  is  in 
charge  of  discussing  the  problems  had  met  six  times.  The  previous 
meetings  were  held  in  Kualalumpur  (1972),  Jakarta  (1972),  Baguio 
City  (1973),  Singapore  (1974),  Bangkok  (1975),  and  Kualalumpur 
(1975).  The  committee  has  also  held  five  special  meetings  to  discuss 
the  problems.  The  present  Jakarta  meeting  was  the  third  meeting 
to  discuss  problems  relating  to  the  organization  of  ASEAN. 
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